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Art.  1.  Travels  of  Ali  Bey^  in  MonKCo^  Tripoli^  Cyprus^ 

Arabia^  Syria^  and  Turkey ^  between  the  Years  1803  and  1807.  Wiitten 
by  Himself,  and  illustrated  by  Maps  and  numerous  Plates.— 4to.  2 
Vols.  pp.  about  7 40. —Price  6/.  Gs.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

T'HE  jjrcater  proportion  of  the  readers  of  literary  notices, 

■  in  observing  the  announcements  whicli  have  preceded,  at 
intervals,  the  appearance  of  this  work,  will  probably  have 
led  to  expect  a  performance  by  a  real  native  Mahoinedaii, 
of  a  dignified  race;  a  personage  as  genuine  as  the  Persian 
Prince  whose  book  of  travels  was  brought  out  a  few  years 
since;  and  a  personage  of  much  higher  pretensions;  for  tho 
Turkish  Prince  is  quite  running  over  with  science,  and  he 
has  his  port-folio  filloil  with  his  own  drawings.  They  will 
iitfe  had  some  thoughts  partaking  much  of  wonder,  at  such 
I  phenomenon  as  the  accession  of  an  important  auxiliary  from 
the  book-hating  race  of  the  Khalifs  to  the  book-making  tribes 
of  Paris  and  London.  What  may  not  such  an  appearance 
portend,  as  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  barbarism  in  the  do- 
QMnioiis  of  the  Prophet ;  or  a  change  from  the  canonical  policy 
of  proselyting  by  the  sword,  to  a  trial  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
ptn;  or  an  ap|>roaching  combination  of  all  nations  for  the 
promotion  of  knowledge,  or  perhaps  an  ultimate  retreat  of 
literature  from  these  western  regions  of  its  sojourn,  back  to 
its  primeval  scats  in  the  East  ? 

if  these  readers  should  not  have  been  able  to  avoid  some  small 
<^groe  of  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  accomplishments 
so  very  extraordinary  in  a  Mussulman,  they  will  have  placed 

account  against  the  degree  of  repression  so  made  in  their 
f*pectations,  tlie  idea  of  at  any  rate  the  grand  privilege  en- 
jojfwl  by  a  True  Believer,  in  traversing  Mahomedan  coun- 
^ ;  his  free  and  amicable  converse  with  the  people,  his  access 
^  their  mosques,  his  intimate  inaj>ection  of  all  their  rites  and 
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manners.  For  the  sake  of  this  hi^^h  advantage  they  ^ii| 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  he  content,  thousrh  he  should  |)roveto 
lie  somewhat  more  of  a  Turk,  in  point  of  intellectual  (juali- 
tlcations,  than  was  represented  in  the  notices  by  which  the 
booksellers  were  introducing  him  ainon^  ns. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  ho,w  those  expectiiis^  readers  who 
were  not  in  Um  secret,  will  have  now  received  the  plain  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  acknowledged  by  the  publishers,  and  proclaimed 
by  other  deponents,  that  the  Traveller  and  Author  is  no  Turk 
ttt  all,  and  that  his  real  name,  though  withheld,  is  any  vocable 
on  earth  rather  than  Ali  Bey  el  Abassi.  It  is  understood  that 
he  is  a  Spaniard,  and  that  he  travelled  in  the  service  of 
Bonaparte,  upon  a  sort  of  general  commission  of  inspectioii, 
the  duties  of  which  were  no  less  than  to  take  account  of  every 
tiling  physical,  geographical,  political,  commercial, or  military, 
on  the  whole  southern  and  eastern  confines  of  the  Mediter- 
runean.  Pecuniary  means  were  largely  supplied  to  him;  and 
as  to  his  personal  qualifications,  the  very  appointment  would 
sutfice  for  evidence.  He  was  also  admitted  and  acknowledged 
by  the  suspicions  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Turks,  as  a  genuine 
follower  of  the  Prophet;  it  being  beyond  their  shrewdiicssto 
surinise,-^what  is  asserted  without  contradiction  to  be  the 
fact, — that  the  indispensable,  sign  of  that  profession  had  been 
marked  upon  him  in  luondon,  as  one  of  the  items  of  his 
preparatory  e(|uipments. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  by  the  publishers  to  tell 
the  whole  of  this.  Their  advertisement,  acknowledging  the 
fiction  of  the  name  and  IMoslem  descent,  is  mainly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  directed  to  the  object  of  assuring  the  ])ublic  that 
they  arc  producing  the  genuine  work  of  a  real  traveller,  a 
))erson  well  known  to  themselves,  and  to  a  number  of  tbe 
literati  in  this  country,  and  whose  high  qualifications,  and 
the  value  of  whose  work,  arc  fully  acknowledged  by  the  men 
of  science  at  Paris.  We  sliould  transcribe  a  paragraph  or 
two. 


*  The  name  and  pretensions  of  Ali  Bey,  may  induce  some  to  be 
inquisitive  us  to  bis  personal  reality.  The  London  publishers  are 
therefore  anxious  there  should  be  no  doubt  or  misconception  on 
this  subject  ;aiKl  they  beg  to  assure  the  readers  of  the  work,  that  they 
have  become  personally  acquainted  with  this  traveller;  that  hewn 
well  known  to  several  individuals  in  this  country  before  he  began 
his  journey ;  that  he  came  to  London  in  the  summer  of  IBH,  t« 
make  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  this  translation;  [fron 
the  French]  and  that  he  is  now  living  on  the  Continent  much 
respected  by  the  foreign  literati. 

*  The  publishers  do  not  feci  themselves  at  liberty  either  to 
oppose  or  to  state  the  personal  reasons  which  have  induced  tba 
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aull»or  to  write  and  print  liis  travels  under  the  name  of  Ali  Bey. 
As  these  reasons  arc  personal  to  the  author  and  his  family,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  lay  them  before  the  Public;  and  indeed  os  he 
ins  always  known  abroad  by  the  name  of  Ali  Bey,  and  by  no 
other,  there  is  no  incongruity,  and  very  little  impropriety,  in  con¬ 
tinuing  it.  But  08  the  Publishers  feel  that  the  name  may  create 
impressions  unfavourable  to  the  belief  of  the  genuineness  both  of 
the  author  and  his  work,  they  think  it  right,  out  of  respect  to 
that  Public  which  it  is  their  wish  to  please,  and  their  duty  to  satisfy, 
to  state  a  few  circumstances. 

*  It  was  in  1802  that  Ali  Bey  visited  this  country  with  a  friend 
who  was  to  have  accompanied  him  to  Africa,  lie  was  at  that 
lime  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  late  Dr.  Muskelync,  Major 
Rcnnel,  Mr.  Mendoza,  Sir  W. -Bliznrd,  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  and 
to  the  present  Publishers,  and  others.  He  stated  Ills  object  to  be 
to  visit  Africa;  to  enter  it  in  Moi*occo,  and  to  penetrate  into  tlie 
interior  as  far  as  he  should  find  it  practicable.  He  was  indebted  to 
Sir  Wm.  Blizard  for  important  surgical  attentions.  Ho  was  master 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  had  carefully  studied  the  mathema¬ 
tical  and  natural  branches  of  science  and  knowledge/ 

The  puhlishers  proceed  to  give,  in  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  the  travels,  and  of  the  high  estimation  enjoyed  by  tlie  tra¬ 
veller  among  the  men  of  science  in  France,  several  letters, 
one  of  which  is  from  the  distinguished  traveller  Humboldt, 
written  to  Miss  II.  M.  Williams,  on  the  subject  of  Ali  Bey’s 
work,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  pseudo  Mahomedan  in  strong 
terms.  Of  the  man's  qualifications  for  bold  and  extended  en¬ 
terprise,  therefore,  of  his  having  actually  accomplished  it,  and 
of  his  having  honestly  related  it,  a  number  of  the  most  com¬ 
petent  judges  are  satisfied.  The  stages  and  dates  of  it  are 
briefly  noted  in  this  advertisement. 

*  He  continued  in  Morocco  from  June  1603  to  October  180.?, 
vhen  he  embarked  at  Larisch  for  Tripoly.  In  January  1806,  he 
tailed  for  Cyprus,  where  he  staid  two  months.  He  arrived  at 
Alexandria  m  May  in  that  year.  In  October  he  went  to  Cairo. 
In  December  to  Suez,  and  from  that  place  sailed  to  Jeddo.  He 
proceeded  on  the  Mahomedan  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  he 
arrived  in  January  1807.  He  returned  to  Cairo  in  June  of  that 
year,  went  with  the  caravan  to  Jerusalem  in  July,  and  from  thence 
to  Acre,  Mount  Carmel,  Nazareth,  the  Sea  or  Galilee,  the  River 
Jordan,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.  At  the  end  of  October,  18G7»  be 
visited  Constantinople.  In  the  autumn  of  1813  he  was  at  Paris,  and 
It  the  sittings  of  the  National  Institute,  on  the  15th  and  20th  of 
November  l8l3,  he  read  to  its  scientific  and  historical  claues,  a 
Qietnorial  on  his  travels,  •  which  excited  great  interest.* 

It  is  in  vain  to  conjecture  why  this  adventurer  or  his  friends, 
ikould  account  it  worth  while  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the  name ; 
Wt  the  man  and  his  pretensions  being  in  some  tolerable  meo- 
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eicitement  to  romance;  ami  the  occurrences  that  hurt  his 
fanity  are  as  plainly  related  as  those  that  flattered  it. 

He  embark^  at  Tar^  and  landed  at  Tan|^er.  On  the 
traosition  he  makes  some  curious  reflections,  considerably  just, 
DO  doubt,  but  representing  the  matter  ratlier  in  the  extreme. 

'  The  sensation  which  we  experience  on  making  this  short  pas- 
lage  for  the  first  timCiCan  be  compared  only  to  the  effect  of  a 
dream.  Passing  in  so  short  an  intenral  of  time  to  a  world  entirely 
oew,  and  which  has  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  that  which  we 
hare  quitted,  we  seem  to  have  been  actually  transported  into  ano¬ 
ther  planet* 

*  In  all  countries  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
states  are  more  or  less  united  by  mutual  relation ;  they  amalgamate 
in  some  degree  together,  and  intermix  so  much  in  language,  ha¬ 
bits,  and  customs,  that  we  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  gradations 
almost  imperceptible.  But  this  constant  law  of  nature  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  shores  of  the  Streights  of 
Gibraltar ;  they,  notwithstanding  their  vicinity,  arc  as  much  strangers 
to  each  other  as  a  Frenchman  to  a  Chinese. 

*  In  the  countries  of  the  East,  if  we  observe  successively  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Turkey,  Walachia,  and  Germany,  a  long 
series  of  transitions  marks,  in  some  manner,  almost  all  the  diderent 
degrees  which  separate  the  barbarian  from  the  civilized  man.  But 
here  the  (»b8erver,  in  the  same  morning,  touches  the  two  extremities 
of  the  chain  of  civilization,  and  within  the  petty  space  of  twenty-two 
leagues  and  two-thirds  (which  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the 
two  coasts )  he  finds  a  difference  of  twenty  centuries.' 

The  extremity  of  the  ‘  chain  of  civilization’ — 4hat  is  to  say, 
the  flner  end,  in  Spain  !  C’ould  there  be  a  stronger  evidence  of 
the  consciousness  of  Spanish  blood  } 

At  Tangier  he  was  readily  and  fully  admitted  as  a  true  Mus¬ 
sulman,  received  all  manner  of  flattering  attentions,  and  was 
preally  amused  in  observing  the  maimers  of  the  people,  who 
have  just  as  many  fanciful  and  superstitious  ceremonies  as  their 
most  excessive  idleness  will  let  them.  He  came  upon  them  at 
the  rigiit  time,  as  it  hapjiened  to  he  the  Mouloud,  or  tesiival  of 
the  nativity  of  the  Prophet,  during  which  the  children  of  the 
hiiliful  are  initiated,  with  diverting  antics,  by  the  rite  of  circiim- 
vision.  But  a  still  more  diverting  exhibition  was  atlbrdcd  by  a 
court  of  justice.  The  venerable  Raid  held  a  much  higher  ju- 
'licial  rank  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  judges  in  a  country  like  ours; 
his  nthee  was  legislative  as  well  as  iiiinisteriat :  in  one  breath  he 
pronounced  the  law  and  the  sentence  ;  and  he  felt  no  embarrass- 
•oent  in  the  exercise  of  his  solemn  functions,  from  the  circura- 
*»iince  of  not  being  able  to  read.  We  must  transcribe  part  of 
the  account  of  so  digniiied  a  process. 

‘  The  Kaid  lying  on  a  carpet  and  some  cushions,  prepares  to  hear 
®oth  parties,  who  are  placed  squatting  down  near  the  door  of  the  hall ; 
^  the  discussion  begins*  Sometunes  the  Kaid  and  the  parties 
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begin  speakingt  or  rather  bawling  aloud,  altogether  for  a  quarter  of 
an  liour,  and  without  any  possibility  of  understanding  each  other,  till 
the  soldiers,  who  are  always  standing  behind  the  parties,  strike  theoi 
violently  with  their  fists  to  make  them  silent.  The  Ka'id  then  pro- 
nounces  his  judgment,  and  directly  afterwards  both  the  parties  ait 
turned  out  of  doors  by  the  soldiers  with  redoubled  blows,  and  the 
sentence  is  executed  without  remission.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance,  that  all  who  present  themselves  for  judgment  before  the  Kaid, 
arc,  after  the  decision,  turned  out  in  this  manner  by  the  soldiers,  who 
Continually  cry  out,  “  iirri  sirr,**  (run,  run.)* 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  fair  to  remark,  that  this  Ka:d,  or 
governor  of  the  place,  is  not  the  only  constituted  judicial  au¬ 
thority;  there  is  the  Cadi,  or  civil  judge,  whose  sessions  are  a 
trifle  more  decorous ;  still,  however,  the  concerns  of  justice 

*  arc  transacted  nearly  in  the  same  manner ;  his  decisions  are  taken 
from  the  Koran,  and  from  tradition,  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  nlcnsurc  of  the  Sovereign.  After  a  case  has  oeen 
judged  by  the  KaVd,  or  the  Cadi,  there  is  no  appeal  for  the  parties, 
but  to  the  Sultan  himself.* 

Our  author  is  minute  on  culinary  matters,  and  the  modes  and 
ceremonies  of  repast  ;  and  alleges  against  these  Moors,  what  we 
should  not  have  expected,  an  excess  of  tea-drinking.  ^  At  this 
‘  time,’  he  says,  ‘  more  tea  is  drank  in  proportion  at  Morocco 
‘  than  even  in  England;  and  there  is  no  Mussulman  in  any 
‘  tolerable  circumstances  who  has  not  at  all  hours  of  the  day 

*  tea  ready  to  olFer  to  every  one  who  may  visit  him.  It  is  taken 
‘  very  strong,  seldom  with  milk,  and  sugar  is  put  into  the  tea- 

*  pot.  The  English  provide  them  with  hotli  the  sugar  and  tea, 
‘  of  which  article  great  quantities  ore  imported  from  Ciibralttr. 

*  I’hc  dress,  the  domestic  economy,  the  music,  the  hold  and 
‘  cruel  horsemanship,  the  architecture,  are  all  well  described ; 
‘  as  also  the  nuptial  and  funeral  ceremonies.  The  mode  of  in- 

*  troducing  the  contracted  pair  to  each  other  on  the  wedding- 
‘  day,  might  seem  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 

*  precluding,  by  its  cast  of  farce  and  fun,  any  access  of  too 

*  pensive  musings.* 

*  The  first  time  1  iaw  this  ceremony  at  Tangier,  was  about  six  in 
the  morning.  The  young  bride  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men.  in  a  kind  of  cylindrical  basket,  which  was  lined  on  its  outside 
with  fine  linen,  and  covered  over  with  a  lid  of  a  conical  form,  paint^ 
of  various  colours ;  Ijke  those  which  they  put  on  their  tables.  The 
basket  was  so  small,  that  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  to  hare 
placed  a  woman  in  it ;  it  looked  altogether  as  if  they  were  carrying  • 
large  dish  of  victuals  to  the  bridegroom.  When  it  arrived,  he  liftw 
up  the  lid,  and  then  for  the  first  lime  beheld  his future  wife* 

Music  is  of  course  indispensable';  it  is  so  indeed  in  almost  all 
affairs  of  ceremony ;  and  the  Bey  describes  it  as  a  frightful  coo- 
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flict  of  sounds,  the  predominant  one  of  which  is  a  shrill  cry  of 
the  women,  which  they  are  in  the  practice  of  uttering,  both  on 
occasions  of  ceremony,  and  whenever  they  would  express  n'spect 
or  congratulation. 

% 

<  They  utter  these  in  honour  of  the  king’s  presence ;  and  when  I 
l)0canie  of  some  consideration  among  them,  they  conferred  these  com¬ 
pliments  on  me.  As  this  exertion  is  considered  as  a  talent,  and  is  the 
result  of  art.  they  seize  every  opportunity  of  making  it,  and  endeavour 
to  excel  each  other  in  it,  as  well  in  the  shrillness  as  in  the  length  of 
the  sound.  Sometimes  I  heard  them  pass  my  house  in  groups,  at 
one  and  two  o’clock  after  midnight,  shrieking  out  their  horrible  excla¬ 
mations.’ 

The  ignorance  of  the  people,  of  whatever  rank,  is  gross  in  the 
extreme;  and  so  general  that  there  is  hardly  an  exception  to  be 
fouiul,  unless  we  are  to  consider  as  such  a  few  cunning  rogues, 
who  carry  on  a  most  thriving  trade  of  saiidship  at  the  expense 
of  the  hai'l)arian  community.  One  of  these  saints  became  quite 
social  and  frank  with  our  pretended  Moslem,  and  often  repeat¬ 
ed  to  him  his  favourite  saying,  ‘  that  fools  are  made  for  the 
‘  amusement  of  men  of  ability  ;*  and  our  zealot,  (for  AH  always 
affected  to  be  most  devoutly  intent  upon  the  duties  of  his  re¬ 
ligion,)  instead  of  rebuking  this  scoundrel,  seems  to  have  fully 
shared  in  the  glee  with  which,  in  confidential  conversation, 
he  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  his  dupes. 

Counterfeit  saints  these  people  can  thus  manufacture  among 
themselves  ;  for  counterfeits  of  other  things  it  seems  they  arc 
behohlen  to  more  skilful  nations.  Bad  money  is  very  common 
in  (heir  circulation,  and  the  result  of  all  the  Bey’s  inquiries  about 
it  was,  *  that  it  is  supposed  to  he  coined  in  Kiiglaml.’  ft  does 
not  therefore  contribute  to  aggravate  that  rancour  against  the 
Jews,  which,  by  our  Author’s  account,  inflicts  on  them  syste¬ 
matically  so  many  grievances  in  Morocco.  u«  recounts  the 
humiliations  and  iniquities  they  arc  doomed  to  sufler  ;  and  these 
ire  just  as  many  as  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  their  in¬ 
terests  and  feelings  can  be  placed  in  any  sort  of  competition 
idth  those  of  their  tyrants  ;  and  their  tyrants  are  just  as  many 
w  there  arc  Mahomedans  around  them;  for  (he  very  children 
of  the  Mahomedans  ‘  will  insult  and  strike  a  Jew,  whatever 
‘  be  his  age  and  infirmities,  without  his  being  allowed  to  com- 
*  plain,  or  to  defend  himself.’  I'he  only  alleviation  of  the 
oppression  they  suffer,  is  derived  from  their  corruption  :  the 
young  Jewesses  have  much  more  agreeable  countenances  than 
tlic  Moorish  w'umen ;  and  some  slight  mitigation  of  tyranny  is 
the  consequence,  to  the  sect,  of  the  tyrants  often  liking  to  have 
Jewish  mistresses. 

The  sort  of  lordly  style  so  judiciously  assumed  by  this  repre- 
^tative  of  the  Abbassides,  and  the  jiowcr  of  science  or  di- 
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Tination  which  he  erinccd  in  calculating^  an  eclipse,  soon  ie« 
cured  him  great  respect,  consequence,  and  notoriety  in  the 
country  ;  so  that  he  was  quite  a  fit  person  to  be  introduced  to 
Muley  Soliman,  Erapt'ior  of  Morocco,  who  at  that  time  made  a 
visit  to  Tangier.  He  took  mightily  with  his  Majesty  and 
other  branches  of  the  im|H*ria1  family,  who  insisted  on  the  ho- 
nour  of  his  com]>any  at  the  seats  of  empire,  Fez  and  Mo¬ 
rocco.  He  set  off  therefore  for  Fez,  by  way  of  Mequinez; 
constantly  making,  as  indeed  throughout  all  his  peregrina¬ 
tions,  such  observations^  on  matters  connected  with  science,  as 
travelling  inconveniences  allowed;  and  as  he  durst  do,  for 
fear  of  the  observations  of  which  he  was  liahlc  to  become  him¬ 
self  the  subject ;  for  he  found  it  uniformly  a  characteristic  of 
his  brethren  of  the  Islam  church,  that  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  suspicion  is  excited  in  them  by  any  appearance  of  the  mi¬ 
nute,  inquisitive,  and  earnest  observation  which  distinguishes  a 
philosopher :  so  that  he  w  as  obliged  to  keep  himself  under  much 
management  and  restriction  in  collecting  flow'crs  or  minerd 
specimens,  and  in  his  celestial  observations.  He  must  have 
bean  very  adroit  to  make  the  nuinher  of  observations,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  apartments,  which  he  has  put  on  record. 

A  minute  description,  with  every  appearance  of  accuracy,  is 
given  of  the  appearance,  condition,  and  principal  structures,  of 
where  he  resided  nearly  four  months,  in  high  favour 'and 
intimacy  with  whatever  was  the  most  powerful,  or  opulent,  or 
illuminated,  or  saintly,  in  the  city.  Every  thing  belonging  to 
architecture  is  wretched,  whether  in  houses,  palaces,  or  mosques. 
The  streets  arc  narrow,  dark,  and  unpaved,  with  mud  in  rainy 
W’eather  to  the  depth  of  the  knee.  The  houses  are  high  and 
projecting  in  front ;  the  two  sides  of  the  street,  therefore,  ap¬ 
proach  very  near  each  other  at  the  exterior  galleries  of  the 
upper  stories.  This  constVuction,  and  the  badness  of  the  walls, 
wnich,  he  says,  ^  are  almost  all  fissiire<i  and  bulging,’  have  made 
it  necessary  to  pro]>  them  by  walls  across  at  certain  distances. 
‘  Those  wails  have  arched  passage^^,  which  are  shut  at  night; 

*  and  the  city  becomes  then  divided  into  several  quarters,  and  all 

*  communication  between  any  one  part  of  the  town  aUil  the  rest, 

*  is  effectually  precluded.’  Most  of  the  fronts  to  the  street  are 
without  wintiows,  and  tlic  few  that  are  seen  are  placed  very 
high,  ‘  are  not  larger ’than  a  common  shet‘t  of  paper,  and  are 
‘  generally  either  shut  or  covered  with  blinds,  from  jealousy.* 
The  residences  of  persons  of  rank  are  generally  dis|)osed  in 
the  form  of  a  court-yanl,  with  long  colonn«tdes  and  galleries. 
There  is  a  universal  meanness  of  workmanship,  and  a  prevail¬ 
ing  appearance  of  decay  and  min.  And  no  wonder  at  this  latter 
circumstance,  if  the  information  given  to  Ali  was  correct,  that 
the  100,000  souls  it  is  now  computed  to  contain,  are  but  half  the 
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lumber  it  contained  before  the  last  visit  of  the  plaj^e,  of  which 
event  he  does  not  mention  the  date. 

It  is  said  that  Fez  contains  more  than  two  hundred  mosqiiea* 
Our  Mahomedaii  had  every  possible  advantut^  for  inspe<*tin^ 
every  fliim^  about  such  a  wretched  load  upon  the  earth.  Kach  of 
ibem  has  its  court-yard  surrounded  by  arcades.  The  handsomest 
hone  dedicated  to  the  Sultan  Muley  Edris,  the  founder  of  Fez. 
Its  chief  use  is  that  of  bein^  a  sacred  asylum  for  criminals  ;  *  tlie 

*  l^rcatest  criminal  is  there  in  safety,  and  no  one  would  dare  to 
‘  trrest  him.’  The  largest  of  them  contains,  in  one  of  its 
minarets,  some  mouldering  and  defaced  relics  of  a  f»air  of  y^htbes, 
and  a  quantity  of  books.  It  ha4  another  very  remarkable  sin- 
^larity, 

*  A  covered  place  for  women  who  may  choose  to  participate  ia 
the  public  prayers  :  this  is  a  circumstance  unique,  and  peculiar  to  this 
building  ;  for,  as  the  Prophet  lias  not  assigned  any  place  for  women  in 
hb  paradise,  the  Mahomedans  give  them  no,  place  in  the  inosquet, 
snd  have  exempted  them  from  the  obligation  of  attending  the  public 
prayers.’ 

There  are  large  and  well  supplied  markets  fur  provisions,  and 
the  shew  of  shops  is  prodigious.  Baths  are  numerous  ;  in  the 
oue  resorted  to  by  our  adventurer,  he  found  pails  full  of  hot 
^utor  carefully  placed  in  corners.  ^  1  asked  them  the  re  ison  of 
‘  this.  “  Do  not  touch  them,  Sir,”  answered  all  the  people 

*  bclongiug  to  the  bath,  “  do  not  touch  them  !”  “  Why  not?” 

*  “  These  pails  are  for  the  people  below.”  “  Who  are  they  ?” 

‘  “  The  demons  who  come  liere  to  bathe  themselves  at  night.” 

‘  On  this  to])ie  they  told  me  many  ridiculous  stories.’  lie  says 
they  actually  believe  that  the  storks  which  frequent  the  town 
(luring  part  of  the  year,  ‘  are  men  from  some  distant  islands,’ 
who  have  taken  the  shape  of  birds,  and  after  a  time  return  to 
their  own  country,  where  they  resume  the  liumaii  form. 

It  is  not,  however,  that  the  city  has  not  schools,  ‘  an  academy,* 
and  a  good  complement  of  doctors,  denoiiHiiuted  Fakihs.  W^ith 
these  sages  the  Hey  held  divers  learned  and  philosophical  dis¬ 
putatious.  lie  re|)or(sthat  he'coufoiiiided  them  ;  and  more,  that 
he  almost  made  some  of  them  suspec't  the  bari)ari«<m  of  their 
lore,  and  their  mode  of  reasoning.  They  could  not,  liowever, 
he  made  to  comprehend  the  ditlereiice  betWiHMi  astronomy  and 
astrology,  though  he  avers  that  he  posed  them  irom  tlie  Koran 
with  respect  to  tlie  merits  of  the  latter. 

The  technicalities  of  the  academic  course  arc  not  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  of  its  subjects. 

*  Imagine  a  man  sitting  down  on  the  ground  with  hU  legs  crossed, 
uttering  frightful  cries,  or  singing  in  a  tone  of  lamentation.  He  is 
Jurrounded  by  fifteen  or  twenty  youths,  who  sit  in  a  circle  with  their 
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books  or  writing-tables  in  the  hand,  and  repeat  the  cries  and  songs  of 
their  master,  but  in  complete  discordance.  This  will  give  an  exact 
notion  of  these  Moorish  schools.  As  to  the  subjects  which  are 
treated  of  here,  I  can  assert  that,  though  disguised  by  various  namei, 
morality  and  legislation  identified  with  their  vnonhip  and  dogmatf  are 
the  sole  topics ;  that  is  to  say,  all  their  studies  arc  confined  to  the 
Koran  and  its  commentations,  and  to  some  trifling  principles  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  logic,  which  arc  indispensable  for  readin"  and  understaading 
even  a  little  of  the  venerated  text.  From  what  f  have  seen  I  beli^ 
that  most  of  the  commentators  do  not  understand  themselves.’ 

They  have  no  printing-presses  ;  and,  by  the  Bey’s  account  of 
their  language,  it  is  a  must  wretched  and  ho^Kdess  instrument  for 
any  operation  l>elonging  to  intellect. 

lie  was  at  FVz  during  the  season  of  the  Ramadan,  of  which 
he  recounts  all  the  ceremonies  ;  taking  occasion  also  to  describe 
a  variety  of  modes  and  rules  in  the  IMahomedan  worship,  and 
to  notice  some  of  the  leading  sectarian  distinctions,  lie  pro¬ 
fesses  to  deplore  that  the  religion  is  degenerated  into  a  super¬ 
stition. 

After  defeating  some  petty  scheme  which  envy  had  contrived 
for  his  mortifleation,  and  enjoying  not  a  little  the  tumult  and 
coosternation  caused  hy  a  solar  eclipse  which  occurred  ns  he 
had  predicted,  lie  set  oft*  for  Morocco  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Sultan,  who  had  gone  thither  before  him ;  and  who  had  pro¬ 
bably  not  wasted  a  single  lock  on  the  snow-clad  range  of  the 
Atlas,  which  rises  to  view  as  (he  traveller  approaches  the.  city 
of  Morocco.  Our  mathematical  Turk  comjmtes  their  higliost 
point  to  be  about  l:i,‘200  fw»t  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  On  this 
journey  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  and  describing  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  moving  sand  of  the  desert. 

At  Morocco  he  enjoyed  another  course  of  gratifications  from 
imperial  favour,  aiul  what  he  represents  as  a  very  splendid  no¬ 
toriety.  From  the  Sultan  he  received  an  ‘  absolute  donation’ 
of  one  of  his  Majesty’s  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  with 
the  estates,  gardens,  plantations,  and  town-house  appertaining. 
All  this  was  vastly  line  and  commodious  at  the  time;  but  we 
wonder  at  his  fulling  on  a  joke  so  little  exhilarating  assuredly 
to  himself,  as  to  say,  giving  the  precise  date  of  the  Firman  that 
put  him  ill  full  possession,  ‘These  donations  are  still  my  property.’ 
But  perhaps  he  receives  the  rents  with  all  due  regularity,  though 
it  icaa  in  so  rude  a  manner  that  he  was  ultimately  dismissed  from 
the  territories  of  the  imperial  donor. 

The  city  presents,  in  its  wide  walls  and  ruins,  occupied  by 
hardly  tliirty  thousand  inhabitants,  a  mere  funeral  relic  of  its 
former  grandeur,  or  rather  bulk,  when  it  contained,  if  we  uity 
believe  our  adventurer,  ‘  seven  hundred  thousand  souls.’  Wan 
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and  the  plague  liave  the  credit  of  thus  lessening  the  number 
of  the  supporters  of  an  execrable  superstition. 

After  a  serious  illness,  a  protracted  residence,  and  lili  mimaer 
of  flattering  distinctions,  he  set  his  face  in  good  earnest  towards 
lltccjiy  proposing  to  go  over  land  to  Algiers.  By  his  account 
be  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  caressing  conjurations  not  ,io 
desert  his  affectionate  royal  and  noble  friends.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  behold  these  fond  charities,  and  to  observe,  on  this 
and  on  former  occasions,  with  what  real  gravity  the  flattered 
adventurer  relates  how  copiously  Mahouiedan  tears  iloweil  at 
his  inexorable  determination  to  withdraw  the  happiness  Lis 
presence  conferred.  There  is  indeed,  we  suspect,  a  great  deal 
of  vanity  in  friend  Ali's  constitution  ;  which,  however,  we  can 
better  excuse  than  the  immoderate  egotism  which  pervades  his 
very  entertaining  story.  ‘ 

We  have  no  room  to  notice  his  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
seasons  in  the  country  about  Morocco ;  of  a  storm  ;  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  from  (he  Sultan  of  two  of  his  own  women,  and  of  Ali’s 
manner  of  nn^eiving  this  token  of  favour;  of  the  economy  of 
jfovernment;  of  the  state  of  the  army;  of  the  constant  dreadful 
effects  of  the  uncertain  and  disputed  succession  to  the  throne ; 
or  of  the  pestiferous  farce  of  saintship,  as  played  by  several  im¬ 
postors,  whom  he  describes  as  having,  by  the  device,  acquired  an 
almost  paramount  influence  in  the  country. 

On  his  way  for  Algiers,  he  was  delayed  a  considerable  time 
at  Fez  ;  and  proceeding  forward  thence,  *ui  au  eastern  direction, 
as  far  as  Ouschda,  his  progress  was  there  stopped  by  the  dis¬ 
turbed  and  dangerous  state  of  the  country;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  there  arrived  from  his  dear  frieml  the  Sultan,  who  was  in 
this  short  interval  become  suspicious  or  inimical,  a  military  party 
to  ti\ke  cognizance  of  his  movements.  The  result  wjis,  that  his 
journey  was  directed  back  to  Laraisb,  on  the  western  coast, 
where  he  was  very  hastily  and  roughly  sent  on  hoard  a  corvette 
bound  to  Tripoli,  which  the  Sultan  had  ordered  to  he  made 
ready  for  him.  One  part  of  the  narrative  of  this  journey  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  striking.  The  route  was  across  an  extensive  burniug 
sand,  totally  destitute,  though  the  Bey  had  not  been  so  Informed, 
of  water ;  of  which  element,  so  precious  in  such  a  region  as  to 
be  almost  adored,  an  alarm  caused  by  a  party  of  enraged  sol¬ 
diers,  had  prevented  his  company  from  furnishing  themselvc** 
with  a  proper  supply  before  entering  on  the  desert.  Their  situa¬ 
tion  became  dreadful,  and  every  man  and  beast  must  infallibly 
have  perished,  hut  for  one  occurrence,  which  he  attributes  to  a 
J^ood  Providence, — whether  from  any  genuine  prompting  of 
that  thought,  or  from  a  consideration  of  Mabomedan  pro- 
I'ricty,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  When  at  the  very  last  extremity, 
and  when  most  of  the  party,  and  Ali  among  the  rest,  had  fallen 
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insensible  on  the  ground,  to  rise,  but  for  this  interposition,  m 
more,  they  were  met  by  a  large  and  friendly  cararan,  which  in 
consequenee  of  a  false  report  of  two  or  three  thousand  men  betiip 
waiting  on  the  road  to  attack  them,  had  diverted  a  great  wav 
from  their  pro|>er  road,  and  fallen  exactly  into  the  line  in  which 
our  traveller  had  been  advanciug,  in  the  contrary  direction.  They 
threw  large  quantities  of  water  on  the  men,  as  they  found  them 
one  after  another,  lying  senseless  on  the  sand,  and  gave  it  plen. 
tifully  to  them  and  the  beasts  to  drink;  and  so  eflectual  was 
the  relief,  that  they  all  revived  and  reached  their  destination. 
The  tract  they  were  traversing,  is  thus  described : 

*  Not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  ;  nor  a  rock  which  can  offer  a  shelter  or 
shade.  A  transparent  atmosphere,  an  intense  sun,  darting  its  beams 
upon  our  heads,  a  ground  almost  white,  and  commonly  of  a  concave 
fomiy  like  a  burning  glass,  slight  breezes,  scorching  like  dame.* 

We  transcribe  a  few  sentences  of  the  narration. 

*  At  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  dropped  down  stiff  as  if  he  were 
dead*  I  stopped  with  three  or  four  of  my  people  to  assist  him.  The 
little  wet  which  was  left  in  one  of  the  leather  budgets  was  squeezed 
oovof.it,  and  some  drops  of  water  poured  into  thb  poor  man's  mouth, 
but  without  effect.  I  began  to  feel  that  my  own  strength  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  forsake  me.*  *  From  this  moment  others  of  my  <  aravan  be¬ 
gan  to  drop  successively,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  giving  them 
any  assistance ;  they  were  abandoned  to  their  unhappy  destiny,  si 
every  one  thought  only  of  saving  himself.  Several  mules  with  their 
burthens  were  left  behind,  and  I  found  on  my  way  two  of  my  trunks 
on  the  ground,  without  knowing  what  was  become  of  the  mules  which 
had  been  carrying  them.  The  drivers  had  forsaken  them,  as  well  as 
the  care  of  my  effects  and  Instruments. 

*  1  looked  upon  this  loss  with  the  greatest  indifference  as  if  they  had 
not  belonged  tome,  and  pushed  on.  but  my  horse  began  now  to  tremble 
under  me,  and  yet  he  was  the  strongest  of  the  whole  caravan.  We 
proceeded  in  silent  despair.  When  I  endeavoured  to  encourage  any 
of  them  to  increase  his  pace,  he  answered  me  by  looking  steadily  at 
me,  and  by  putting  his  forefinger  to  his  mouth  to  indicate  the 
thirst  by  which  he  w  as  affected.*  ‘  Our  fate  was  the  more  shocking, 
as  every  one  of  us  was  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  supporting  the 
fatigue  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet  with  water.  At  last, 
about  four  in  the  evening,  I  had  my  turn,  and  fell  down  with  thirst 
and  fatigue.  Extended  without  consciousness  on  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  desert,  left  only  with  four  or  five  men,  one  of  whom 
had  dropped  at  tlic  same  moment  with  myself,  and  all  without  any 
means  ol  assisting  me,  1  should  have  perished  with  them  on  the  spot, 
if  Providence,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  had  not  preserved  us.’ 

He  then  relates  the  happy  intervention.  He  says  that  nlien 
lie  became  sensible,  and  wished  to  speak  to  his  kind  restorers, 
*  ah  invincible  knot  in  his  throat  seemed  to  hinder  him.*  Iletf- 
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terw^nU  (lescril>es  the  manner  in  which  the  victim  of  this  fearful 
^titution  of  water  is  affected. 

«  This  attark  of  thirst  is  perceived  all  of  a  sudden,  by  an  extreiae 
iriditT  of  the  skin ;  the  eyes  appear  to  be  bloody,  the  tongue  and 
Boutn,  both  inside  and  outside,  are  covered  with  a  crust  of  the  thick* 
less  of  a  crown  piece ;  this  crust  it  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  of  an 
insipid  taste,  and  of  the  consistence  of  the  soil  wax  from  a  bM*hive. 

A  uintness  and  *  languor  take  away  the  power  to  move  ;  a  kind  of 
knot  in  the  throat  and  diaphraf^,  attended  with  great  pain,  inter¬ 
rupts  respiration.  Some  wandering  tears  escape  from  the  eyes,  and 
at  last  the  sufferer  drops  down  to  the  earth,  and  in  a  fe%  moments 
loses  all  consciousness.' 

He  had  a  safe  but  rough  and  hazardous  voyage  to  Tripoli, 
where  renewed  civilities  and  honours  awaited  him.  But  before 
jiroceeding  to  this  part  of  the  story,  he  goes  into  the  famous 
i(ueHtion  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  island  Atlantis,  which  he  will 
msintain  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  very  ridge  of  the  Atlas 
itself,  anciently  surrounded  by  the  ocean  to  its  base;  and  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  find  good  evidence  for  the  once  submarine  state  of  what 
is  now  a  vast  sandy  desert,  in  the  composition  of  its  substance, 
and  tlie  lowness  of  its  level  as  now  evident  relatively  to  the  sea. 
He  is  still  more  zealous  and  confident  on  a  theory  of  a  sea 
or  enormous  lake  now  existing  in  the  centre  of  Africa ;  to¬ 
wards  the  assumed  locality  of  which  sea,  the  Niger,  and  other 
named  rivers,  take  their  direction  from  the  different  points  of  the 
compass.  It  is  imjiossible,  he  professes,  even  to  demonstrate, 
that  all  these  waters  can  be  disposed  of  any  other  way.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  even  heard  the  name  of  the  Zaire,  which  brings 
ont  into  the  Atlantic,  probably  from  the  central  region,  as  much 
water  as  all  his  enumerated  streams  carry  toward  that  region:  It 
is  nothing  unlikely  that  there  may  he  one,  or  more  than  one,  consi¬ 
derable  lake  about  the  centre  of  Africa ;  but,  for  some  little  time 
tocoiuc,  any  laborious  discussion  of  the  matter  among  s|)eculative 
l^graphcrs,  would  he  a  lamentable  and  impertinent  waste  of 
Umc:  two  resolute,  well-appointed  l>ands  of  practical  gco- 
irrapliers  will,  wc  hope,  before  many  months,  he  actually  and 
with  impunity,  seeing  the  ohjc<*ts  of  so  many  vain  conjectures 
and  presumptions,  and  making,  in  the  midst  of  the  scene,  ob- 
wrvntions  and  sketclies  which  shall  rcuiler  familiar  in  Europe 
the  geography  and  imagery  of  tiiis,  as  yet,  most  unknown  tract 
on  tile  globe. 

At  'rripoli  the  Bey  set  sail  for  Alexandria,  but  was  actually 
carried,  through  the  stu|Mdity  of  the  Turkisli  captain,  to  the 
Morea,  then  to  within  sight  of  Alexandria,  and  back  a'gain  to 
Cyprus,  of  various  antiquities  in  which  island  he  has  given  a 
considerably  interesting  description.  At  lust,  after  more  perih, 
wthuve  no  doubt,  than  have  aometlm^  occurred  io  actreum- 
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of  the  world,  he  ftttaine<l  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
shore  of  the  Red  8ea.  In  tliis  sea,  whicli  has  never  been 
orosaed  without  danger  but  once,  uf  uhich  the  treacherous 
•ffd  deadly  character  is  so  much  akin  to  that  of  the  perfidioui 
and  inalip:nant  Mussulman  barbarians  on  its  shores,  the 
voyaj^ers  passed  within  the  narrowest  possible  distance  of  de- 
stniction,  and  were  saved  for  the  purposi*,  the  worthy  purpotsc 
of  touching  the  ^  Holy  and  forbidden  Land,'  of  beholding 
aWfiil  fane  of  the  Devil's  most  successful  individual  Agent  oi 
earth, of  performing  all  the  devout  antics,  sweepings,  anddreueb- 
ings  of  the  Kaaba. 

Not  only  the  temple  and  city,  but  the  whole  region,  to  a  greii 
extent,  is  sacred,  and  interdicted  to  all  unbelievers.  It  is])eGW> 
liarly,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  tliat  our  Author's  hypo¬ 
critical  guise  has  enabled  him  to  confer  an  obligation  on  die  in. 
quisitivc  infidels,  by  a  more  precise  and  minute  description  of 
what,  however,  was,  in  substance,  well  known  before.  The 
same  deception  and  privilege  have  obtained  for  us  Uie  results  of 
an  admission  into  the  grand  mosque  on  the  site  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  These  two  mosques  arc  regarded  as  pre> eminently 
distinguished  by  an  intense  and  awful  sanctity. 

*  The  Mufssulman  religion  acknowledges  but  two  temples,  that  of 
Mecca,  and  that  of  Jerusalem  ;  both  are  named  in  Arabic,  El  Ham, 
w  hich  strictly  sicnibes  a  temple  or  place  consecrated  by  the  pecnliir 
presence  of  the  Divinity ;  both  are  equally  prohibited  by  the  law  to 
Christians,  Jews,  and  every  other  person  who  is  not  a  Mussulman. 
The  mosques  are  named  in  Arabic,  El  Djammhat  or  the  place  of  u- 
sembly  ;  they  arc  respectable  places  it  is  true,  but  they  are  not  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  especial  presence  of  the  Divinity.  Entrance  into 
them  is  not  prohibited  to  Infidels  by  any  canonical  precept ;  the 
people,  however,  do  not  likfi  to  see  strangers  in  them,  nor  can  the 
latter  enter  them  except  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  a  public  autho¬ 
rity;  for,  even  at  Constantinople,  Christians  enter  the  mosoue  of  St 
Sophia,  and  the  other  mosques,  when  they  are  bearers  oi  a  hrmso 
granted  by  the  government.  But  no  Mussulman  governor  dares  per¬ 
mit  an  infidel  to  pass  into  the  territory  of  Mecca,  or  into  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  A  permission  of  this  kind  would  be  looked  upon  ai  t 
horrid  sacrilege ;  it  would  not  be  respected  by  the  people ;  and  the  in¬ 
fidel  would  become  the  victim  of  his  impudent  boldness.* — Vol.  U* 
p.  215. 

T'bo  description  of  the  orgies  in  Mecca  and  its  vicinity  is  am¬ 
ple  and  circumstantial,  and  carries  in  its  manner  the  strongest 
marks  oftruth  :  it  is  all  in  the  plain  matter  of  fact  style,  and  ia  ex¬ 
tremely  lively  and  striking  merely  by  its  crowded,  changing,  t«- 
muUuuiis,  and  fanatical  exhibition.  Wanting  that  direfuloem 
which  has  so  generally  cliaracterized  the  grand  celebrations  oi 
Paganism,  in  consequence  of  cruelty  and  blood  constitufioga 
part  of  the  rites,  these  solemnities  of  Islam  may,  however,  w 
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pliceil  in  rivalry  with  any  of  them  in  frenzy  ami  fantastic  siUt- 
They  display  an  astonishing  illiisti*Htioii  of  the  certainty 
wbk'h  tiio  principle  of  Evil  has  of  an  irresistible  iriuraph  when 
jiennittcd  to  act  upon  its  concenial  element  the  human  spirit, 
without  any  coiintt^aclive'  moral  element  divinely  inierposctl. 
They  illustrate  the  utter  uselessness  and  worthlessness  of  what¬ 
ever  in  tliat  spirit  may  be  called  Reason,  unenliirhteiied  and  iin- 
governed  by  a  Superior*  A«:^ncy.  And  they  excnnplify  to  the 
last  excess  that  distinctive  (piality  of  superstition,  that  it  devotes* 
lad  prostrates  the  greatest  passions  to  the  most  ridiculously 
peltry  objects. 

The  account  is  far  too  long  to  be  all  transcribed,  and  has  too 
npid  a  succession  of  particulars  to  be  satisfactorily  abridged. 
Every  step,  after  landing  on  the  sacred  territory,  was  to  be  con- 
Mtlered  by  the  pilgrims  as  in  some  sort  a  devotional  act,  and  th» 
Bey  was  of  course  to  be  in  a  state  to  be  susceptible  of  the  most 
soleinD  impression  when  he  should  come  on  a  sudden,  in  near 
view  of  *  El  Kuaba,  the  house  of  God.’ 


*  The  guide  arrested  our  steps,  and  pointing  with  his  finger,  said, 
ith  emphasis,  **  Schoufi  schotif  el  beit  Allah  e/  //(i ram,— Look,  look, 

the  house  of  God,  the  prohibited.**  I'hc  crowd  that  surrounded  me ; 
the  immense  size  of  the  temple ;  the  Kaaba,  or  house  of  (lod, 
covered  with  the  black  cloth  from  top  to  bottom,  and  surrounded  with 
I  circle  of  lamps,  or  lanterns ;  the  hour ;  the  silence  of  the  night ; 
f^nare;)  and  this  man  speaking  in  u  solemn  tone,  as  if  he  had  been 
inspired ;  all  served  to  form  an  imposing  picture,  which  will  never  be 
(fficed  from  my  memory. 

*  Being  arrived  at  the  house  of  God,  we  repeated  a  little  prayer, 
kiised  the  sacred  black  stone  brought  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  nameil 
Hsjera  el  Assouad,  or  the  Heavenly  Stone ;  and,  having  the  guide 
at  our  head,  we  performed  the  first  tour  round  the  Kaaba,  reciting 
prayers.  It  Is  a  quadrilateral  tower,  entirely  covered  with  an  immense 
black  cloth,  except  the  base.  The  black  stone  is  discovered  through 
an  openine  in  the  cloth. 

‘‘The  Heavenly  Stone  is  raised  forty-two  inches  above  the  surface, 
and  is  bordered  all  round  witli  a  large  plate  of  silver,  about  a  foot 
broad.  The  pait  of  the  stone  tliat  is  not  covered  by  the  silver  at  the 
angle  is  almost  a  semicircle,  six  inches  in  height,  by  eight  inches  six 
lioei  in  diameter  at  its  base. 

‘  It  is  a  fragment  of  volcanic  basalts,  which  is  sprinkled  through¬ 
out  its  circumference  with  small  pointed  coloured  crystals,  and  varied 
«ith  red  feldspar,  upon  a  dark  black  ground  like  coaL  The  conti¬ 
nual  kissings  and  touchings  of  the  faitnful  have  worn  tlic  surface  un¬ 
even,  so  that  it  has  now  a  muscular  appearance. 

*  We  believe  that  this  miraculous  stone  was  a  transparent  hyacinth, 
brought  from  heaven  to  Abraham  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  as  a  pledge 
of  his  Divinity;  and,  being  toucbeci  by  an  impure  woman,  became 
black  and  opaque.* 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  this  ttone  gives  but  a  very 
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iiidwtinct  idea  of  it ;  indectly  how  should  Ali,  or  any  body  eW 
have  had  the  means  of  making  an  accurate  drawing.  * 

The  prayers,  the  circumambtilations  of  the  Kaaba,  the 
washings,  the  shavings,  the  potations  of  the  sacred  water  of  tbe 
miraculous  well  of  Zeinzem,  were  followed  at  the  proper  time  by 
the  grand  coronation  ceremony,  the  highest  honour  and  bliss  of 
the  faithful  short  of  paradise,  the  sublime  devotional  act  which 
iornially  constitutes  the  performer  ‘  Hhaddem — licit  Allah  d 

*  Haram,  or  servant  of  the  forbidden  house  of  God  ;* — this  wts 
the  washing  of  the  floor  of  the  Kaaba,  on  which  water  is  copU 
ously  thrown  by  appointed  persons,  while  the  privileged  and 
tinspeakably  envied  devotee  works  away  with  a  ‘  bundle  of 

*  small  brooms.^  *  1  began  ray  duty,’  says  our  man  of  sham,  *by 
^  sweeping  with  both  hands,  with  an  ardent  faith,  although  the 

*  door  was  cpiite  clean,  and  as  polislied  as  ^glass.’  And  when 
he  had  finished,  he  was  dubbed  amidst  solemn  prayers,  with  the 
title  we  have  named,  and  received  from  the  vast  croud  the 
most  animated  congratulations.  That  these  were  mostsincert, 
so  far  as  expressing  a  full  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  |>ri- 
vilege  whkdi  ho  many  could  not  obtain,  is  evinced  by  the 
eogeriiess  of  the  crowd  to  catch  and  drink  some  of  the  water 
as  it  was  flowing  out  from  under  the  door  of  the  Kaaba. 

Another  part  of  the  pilgrim’s  duties,  is  the  procession  to 
Mount  Arafat,  on  which  *  the  common  father  of  all  mankind, 

*  met  Eve  after  a  long  separation;  and  it  is  on  that  account 
^  that  it  is  called  Arafat,  that  is  to  say,  gratitude.  It  is  believed 
‘  that  it  was  Adam  himself  who  built  the  ChapeL’  There  was 
a  prodigious  mob  of  them,  and  there  they  were  to  wait  till 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Then  the  tide  turned,  and 

*  What  a  tremendous  noise !  let  us  imagine  an  assemblage  of  eighty, 
thousand  iiien,  two  thousand  women,  and  a  thousand  little  children, 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  camels,  asses,  and  horses,  which  at  thi 
comiiiencenicnt  of  night  began  to  move  in  a  quick  pace,  along  a 
narrow  valley,  according  to  the  ritual,  marching  one  after  the  other 
in  a  cloud  of  sand,  and  delayed  by  a  forest  of  lunces,  guns,  swordi, 
;  in  siiort,  forcing  their  passage  as  they  could.  Pressed  and  hur* 
ried  on  by  those  behind,  we  only  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  rcturo 
to  Modelifa,  notwithstanding  it  had  taken  us  more  than  two  houri 
to  arrive  in  the  morning.  The  motive  of  this  precipitation,  ordered 
by  the  ritual  is,  that  the  prayer  of  the  setting  sun  or  Mogareb, 
o'uglit  not  to  be  said  at  Arafat,  but  at  Moddifa,  at  the  same  time 
M  the  night  prayer,  or  Ascha,  which  ought  to  be  said  at  the  last 
niomeut  of  twilight,  that  is,  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sun-set.’ 
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Ho  mentions  one  circumstance  in  the  eooBomy  of  all  these 
Hauctities,  which  is  not  perhaps  in  ^y  great  degree  incun^u^  Iwv 
with  the  rest:  the  very  dignified  personage, — ^fur  he  is  in 
favour  with  the  sufierior  powers  iB  the  state,— who  btuirs  the  ISib 
liUe  tt ml  office  of  ‘t'hief  of  the  Well  of  Zemzein,’  may  aclu-  ■  V( 
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lUy  and  literally  be  designated, — ‘  the  Poisoner.*  It  is  abio- 
according  to  our  Author,  his  business,  in  the  distribu- 
Ration  of  the  water,  to  contrive  that  it  shall  come  mixed  with 
pou»on  to  those  individuals  whom  the  legitimate  authorities  desire 
to  send  in  haste  to  paradise.  The  miscreant  is  an  uncommonly 
iosinnating  and  pleasing  young  man  ;  Ali  became  intimate  with 
bim,  hut  was  made  aware  what  he  was,  and  always,  for  fear 
of  teciilents,  carried  about  with  him  some  doses  of  the  most 
potent  emetics. 

We  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  pilgrim  whose  many  subsc* 
qoeot  adventures,  in  his  widb  course  of  rambling,  would  sup¬ 
ply,  if  we  had  room,  plenty  of  entertaing  quotations.  He  wont 
to  Jerusalem  and  Constuitiuoplc,  taking  many  interesting 
phees  in  tlie  route.  We  had  little  certain  information  about  the 
jtftnd  mosque  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  therefore  the  nuiiute  descrip¬ 
tion  lie  hns  given  will  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  curious  parts 
of  the  hook.  It  will  not  however  he  found  so  iiiterostiag  as  a 
revealed  secret  is  commonly  ex|>ccted  to  be. 

At  Constantinople,  and  each  of  tlic  places  which  many  other 
tnvellers  have  visited  and  described,  lie  finds  some  materials 
ior  additional  information. 

Our  general  impression,  on  the  whole,  in  passing  tlirough 
the  book,  is,  that  it  may  he  relieil  on,  as  a  true  history  of  what 
(he  Author  did  and  saw.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  scien¬ 
tific  speculations,  an  occasional  comprmicnt  to  the  French,  and, 
levertheless,  some  indignant  declarations  against  despotism,  he 
dids  almost  wholly  in  matters  of  fact;  and  that  with  a  bare- 
MM  and  particularity  which  render  the  work  in  many  parts 
eUreniely  dry.  He  is  much  more  a  man  of  obserration,  in  the 

iUinest  and  most  limited  sense  of  that  word,  than  of  reflection, 
iicept  on  points  of  physical  philosophVi  he  does  not  display 
uy  very  striking  faculty  of  thoughts  He  was  not  at  all  made 
br  i  profound  examiner  of  Uie  human  condition  and  character, 
isder  the  various  forms  in  whieli  they  are  presented  to  such  a 
itvv.  And  there  is  less  of  that  lighter  kind  of  sagacity  which 
lay  be  denominated  shrewdness,  than  we  should  have  antici* 
pit^  in  a  world- worn,  trained  dkl venturer,  capable  of  imposing 
n  10  many  suspicious  tribes  of  barbarians,  by  a  perfect  consis- 
teoy  ol‘  assumed  character. 

He  announces  a  sequel  to  tlie  work,  of  a  nature  entirely 
Naotiiic. 

The  engravings,,  exclusively- of  several  plates  of  fac-similes, 
i^otlii-r  mere  characters,  are  about  eighty,  including  several 
They  are  for  the  most  part  on  a  rather  small  scale ;  bui 
lew  re  several  of  unusual  dimensions,  in  order  to  give  tbe 
^bile  length  of  the  sacred  edi^ces  of  Mecca  and  Jerusalem* 
Kiieptlug  the  mauSf  liimdtK>ii|fly  eograTod  in  Loudon,  the 
VoL.  V.N.  S.  Uu 
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plates  arc  by  a  French  artist,  bcinjj  the  same  tliat  were  execute 
t  i  acconijiany  the  Freiicli  edition  of  the  work,  in  3  voU.  gfo 
They  are  of  rather  inconsiderable  nicrit,  and  will  boar  no  sort 
of  comparison  with  the  common  illustrative  embeUisliments  of 
our  Kn^lish  travellers  in  4lo.  Nor  can  any  ^reat  reliance  be 
]»laced  on  their  truth  of  re[)resentation ;  some  ol’ them  have  been 
observed  by  a  contemporary  critic  to  be  so  completely  dilfereit 
from  some  eni^ravcd  repri'seutations  of  one  of  our  ow  n  travelle^ 
of  the  hii^liest  authority,  as  to  throw  ^reat  doubt  on  the  ^cncrtl 
tidelity  of  the  INlahometan’s  pencil.  Ami,  as  to  many  of  the 
objects,  it  was  plainly  impossible  he  coidd  have  attempted  to 
delineate  them  on  the  spot,  even  if,  which  is  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful,  he  is  in  any  moderate  dcp;ree  master  of  the  art. 


Art.  II.  1.  Two  Tracts  intended  to  convey  correct  Notions  of  Rt- 
generation  and  Conversion,  according  to  the  Sense  of  Holy  Scriftm 
and  g/'  the  Church  of  England,^^y  Richard  Mant,  M.  A.  1815. 

2.  The  Essay  on  the  Signs  of  Conversion  and  Unconversion  in  iki 
Ministers  o  f  the  Churchy  to  which  the  Society  for  Promoting  Ckm> 
iian  Knowledge  and  Church  Union  in  the  Diocese  of'  St,  Dadii 
adjudged  their  Premium  for  the  year  1811. —  Hy  Samuel  Charln 
Wilks,  of  St.  Edmund’s  li^ll,  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  71*  Hatchard, 
1814. 

"I  'r  is  a  deeply  intereslins;,  but  diihcuU  problem,  how  br 
"  errors  of  hii^hly  pernicious  quality,  are  capable  ofbeinttDW- 
tralized  by  virtuous  motive  or  by  corrective  moral  principb, 
so  as  to  fail  in  produciny^  their  natural  cflects  on  the  chancter 
and  conduct.  We  are  sometimes  compelled  to  recognise  tk 
indications  of  sincerity,  of  upright  intention,  and  even  of  ^nuiif 
piety,  in  individuals,  whose  professed  tenets  on  some  impor¬ 
tant  points,  we  cannot  hut  condemn,  not  only  as  being  cm- 
neons,  hut  as  tending  to  the  most  dangerous  consequence 
No  error  indee<l,  of  radical  importance,  can,  where  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ascert-aining  truth  is  atlbrdcd,  be  held  without  involvitt 
a  degree  of  criminality,  without  implying  a  defect  in  the  ck 
racier,  and  without  in  ctfoct  having  some  prejudicial  influeor? 
on  the  conduct.  No  error  will  be  Ibund  to  terminate  in  men 
opinion  at  the  point  of  doctrine  which  it  ostensibly  respect^ 
it  has  a  secret  connexion  with  some  loss  obvious  deformity  of 
defect  in  the  conformation  of  the  mind,  as  local  defects  in  tk 
bodily  structure  produce  a  degree  of  distortion  in  other  ps^ 
of  the  frame.  VVe  might,  liowever,  instance  many  pious  ••• 
exemplary  members  of  the  Romish  Church,  men  blindly  •** 
tacbed  to  its  grossest  superstitions,  and  holding  opinions  rsp^ 
nant  to  reason  and  to  Christian  morality,  yet  exhibiting*^ 
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yvolcnt  zeal,  an  elevated  piety,  an  enlargement  of  mind,  \vhieli 
H  might  have  been  supposed  could  not  consist  with  a  cordial 
belief  in  those  mischievous  doctrines ;  in  proof  certainly  not  of 
ihe  liarmlessncss  of  error,  hut  of  its  yielding  in  some  cases  to 
the  counteraction  of  a  moral  antidote.  And  a  similar  concession 
H  due  to  certain  modern  promulgators  of  the  Antinomian  system, 
who  glory  in  making  voiJ  that  moral  law  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  declared  it  to  be  the  object  of  his  ministry  to  establish. 
The  lives  of  these  infatuated  men  are  holier  than  their  doc- 
uioes :  the  seat  of  error  is  their  understanding.  Where  tlio 
errors  of  men  spring  from  educational  prejudice,  from  partial 
news  of  truth,  or  from  a  morbid  dread  of  opposite  error,  there 
will  be  found  particular  occasion  for  candour  in  judging  of  their 
characters  by  their  opinions.  If,  in  too  many  cases,  (to  borrow 
to  observation  from  “  The  Friend,”)  men  are  worse  than  their 
principles,  there  are  others  in  which  the  principles  are  obvi¬ 
ously  worse  than  the  men. 

1'lie  only  legitimate  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  facts, 
is,  not  that  any  error  is  to  be  regarded  w  ith  inditference,  because 
it  eiists  in  combination  with  much  )>ractical  excellence ;  but, 
that  no  respectability  of  character,  or  of  numbers,  on  the  side 
of  error,  ought  to  induce  us  to  surrender  the  interests  of  truth. 
The  actual  tendency  of  error  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  ef¬ 
fects  in  particular  instances,  but  by  its  essential  nature  anil 
its  origin. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  doetriuc  of  Haptismal 
Regeneration  existed  as  a  solitary  and  inconsequential  proposi¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  so  zealously  contend  for  it  on 
the  ground  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  that  it  had  no  connexion 
»ith  other  errors  ;  that  it  was  the  mere  excrescence  of  opinion, 
or  the  only  relic  of  an  exploded  system.  Dr.  Mantes  Second 
Tnct  evinces  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  But,  indeed, 
the  connexion  of  this  error  with  a  system  of  error,  exists  not 
only  in  the  opinions  of  individuals.  The  doctrine  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  and  of  the  inherent  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments; 
the  denial  of  the  universal  necessity  of  Conversion,  in  the  sense 
of »  spiritual  change ;  the  wild  assumptions  of  the  secular  clergy 
fwpcctiug  their  Apostolic  Commission;  the  claims  of  theChurch, 
^0  iftct,  no  less  than  tlie  errors  of  her  ritual  and  the  consti- 
hilion  of  her  hierarchy  :  all  originate  in  those  false  views  of 
^nature  and  the  end  of  Ucligion,  which  are  to  be  traced  to 
great  corruption  of  Christianity  by  the  Romish  Church. 

That  tliis  is  not  a  hasiy  or  gratuitous  assertion,  made  in  the 
spirit  of  a  partizan,  we  might  prove,  by  tracing  the  historical 
®*igin  of  these  opinions  to  the  same  source.  But  it  is  not 

Diuch  our  object  to  prove  these  to  be  Romish  errors,  as  to 
their  mutual  dependence,  and  to  demonstrate  that  those 
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iflj  hardy  and  determined,  indt'cd,  must  that  si ronc^- willed 
sinner  he,  that  can  resl'^t  the  mystcrions  operation  of  all  tlu'  seven, 
squander  away  all  the  cjracc  they  hestow  upon  hi?n,and  miss  the 
nay  to  heaven  in  spite  of  the  Church.  I'he  'first  fpieslion 
which  the  Priest  puts  to  tlie  infant  when  presented  at  the  font, 
pph's  ah  eeviesiJ  Dei?  What  dost  thon  ask  of  the 
‘  Cliiireli  of  (lod  r*  'riie  response  is,  *  Pidom,  Faith.’  I'he 
Pmv't  proceeds  :  ‘  Puieu  (luil  tihi  pvfcstat  Y  What  doth  Faith 
‘  brii'^C  thee  to  r  Rt'sponse,  Fi/ajii  ttitpnmoi.  l^ife  ovcrlastiiii^.* 
So  (I’fii,  Faith  itself  is  the  ht‘sto\vment  of  the  CMiurch,  ‘  the 
‘  Sanainent  d  ijraee,’  conferred  in  Baptism  upon  the  unoon- 
(rio!i^  infant.  Anil  this  explains  how  it  is  that  we  are  admitted 
in  Ranlism,  aeeordinv:  to  the  lan^iiat^e  of  an  archdeacon  of 
llip  Fin2:lisli  Cliiircli,  into  *a  state  of  Grace:*  that  is  to  sty, 
Fdui  bring  eoiiferr<‘d  upon  us,  we  become  believers.  And  the 
fjst  of  tlie  eonsejpienees  predicatt'd  in  the  Catechism  follow 
of  mcessity  We  are  ma<le  ‘children  of  God,  n^embers  of 
‘  Christ,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  What 
aet'd  then,  rather,  what  possibility  is  there  of  after-conversion  ^ 

I  Anijpsed  converi  may  he  reclaimed  ;  an  inconsistent  Chris¬ 
tian,  »e  will  not  say  an  immoral  Ciiristian,  may  be  urged  to 
re|)ciit.uu  e.  But,  upon  the  Romish  principles,  to  suppose  with 
ihit  iiioderii  Luther,  that  arch-heretio  Whitfield,  that 

‘  In  every  Christian  confr^efration%  there  are  two  sorts  of  peopW, 
«oine  t'lat  know  Christ,  and  some  that  do  not  know  him.  some  tnat 
ire  converted,  and  some  that  are  strangers  to  conversion  —this, 
(acconiing  to  Dr.  Munt .  is  a  conceit  which  revelation  warrants 
act  uiul  which  reason  and  experience  disclaim  ’  p  61. 

But  let  us  hear  further  upon  this  point,  a  dignitary  of  the 
Enj^lisii  Church,  the  lute  ilegiu$  Professor  of  Divinity  hs 
the  (  nirersity  of  ttjrfurd  ! 

*  That  among  men,  baptized  as  Christians,  taught  from  their  In- 
iaoev  to  believe  tlie  doctrines  and  practise  the  duties  of  Christianity, 

I  conversion  also  at  some  period  of  their  life  is  necessary  to 

lUm})  them  t(ue  Christians,  is  an  unheard  of  thing  in  the  Gospel, 
>nd  H  pi  tinly  a  novel  institution  of  man.’  Bishop  Randolph's  Charge 
fit  Bfingor,  1  >*08. 

But  we  huve  descended  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  Ro- 
aiidi  to  (he  English  Church.  We  return  to  the  subject  of 
Faith  as  supposed  to  he  conferred  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Baptism,  i  he  very  term  Faith,  it  must  he  coneetled,  implies 
jbat  something  is  included  in  the  religion  even  of  the  Papist, 
^  btsidts  what  the  tongue  can  imnart,  or  the  life  and  knee  per- 
m1  *■  iiiai  there  arc  certain  indefinite  qualities  which  are  to 
ptfti  W  produced  in  the  soul  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 

qualities  might  with  strict  propriety  be  designated  by 
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the  UTin  a  i^e  ;  if  the  ideas  of  the  Romish  Church  arnounud 
to  its  being  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  principle.  Rut  no :  it 
is  rather  an  animal  life  in  the  soul,  or  a  vegetative  life,  that 
is  implied  in  their  notion  of  the  principle  of  Religion :  for  it 
is  a  something  which  is  to  be  continually  sustained  and  non- 
rished  by  mysterious  external  a))))lications  of  what  is  termed 
sacramental  grace.  If  the  appearance  of  levity  be  chargeable 
on  our  expressions,  we  beg  once  for  all  to  dis(daim  any  feeling 
tliat  borders  upon  irreverence  with  regard  to  the  ordinances  of 
religion  themselves,  although  we  are  obliged  to  exhibit  in  this 
contemptible  light  the  monstrous  perversion  of  sacred  names  and 
sacred  things,  which  superstition  has  introduced 

Religion,  then,  even  according  to  the  Romish  Church,  l)ctrs 
some  analogy  to  a  life.  We  have  seen  that  this  life  is  supposed 
to  originate  in  the  visible  ordinance  of  Baptism.  Hooker  him¬ 
self,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  our  last  Number,  urges  as  a  reason 
for  not  administering  the  Kucliarist  to  the  unbaptized,  *  that  no 
‘  dead  thing  iff  capable  of  iwurinhment.^  It  would  be  contrar) 
to  the  whole  hypothesis  of  the  Church,  in  relation  to  the  ne- 
cessity  and  ellioacy  of  the  sacraments,  to  allow  of  such  in 
inversion  of  their  order.  I'he  Church  of  Rome  consistently  deem¬ 
ing  that  the  Ra))tismal  sacrament,  which  can  in  nocas<’bc  repeated 
witli  regard  to  the  same  subject,  and  that  of  the  Kucliarist,  werf 
an  insuilh’icnt  provision,  as  ehaimels  of  grace,  to  meet  all  thf 
exigencies  of  her  members,  made  use  of  her  Authority  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith,  \o  augmeni  the  number  of  sacraments  to  seven; 
the*  henelit  of  which  act  of  benevolence  is  conuimaciously  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Protestant  Churches. 

The  number  of  the  sacraments,  is,  however,  a  point  of  subor¬ 
dinate  importance,  if  the  principle  on  which  their  administn- 
tioii  is  conducted,  he  not  abandoned.  The  solemnity  of  Confir¬ 
mation,  in  the  English  Church,  although  not  nominally  a  sa¬ 
crament,  has  ceased  to  be  considered  as  sucli  only  since  tlw 
discontinuance  of  the  Unction,  from  which  its  ancient  name, 
the  Chrihtny  is  derived.*  We  learn  the  design  of  this  rite,  from 
the  Rubric  contained  in  all  the  Common-Prayer-Rooks  before 
the  last  review',  which  declares,  ‘  That  forasmuch  as  Confirma- 
‘  TioN  is  ministered  to  them  that  be  baptized,  tliat  by  imjwsi- 
‘  tion  of  hands  and  prayer  they  may  receive  strength  and  de- 
^  fence  against  all  temptations  to  sin,  and  the  assaiiUs  of  the 
‘  world  and  the  devil ;  it  is  most  meet  to  be  ministered  whw 
‘  children  come  to  that  age,  that  partly  by  the  frailty  of  their 


♦  See  Wheatley,  “  Of  ihc  Order  of  Confirmation  in  which  hj 
contends  in  behalf  of  tlie  ceremony,  that  it  Avas  very  ancient 
significant,  and  that  the  use  of  it,  was  continued  in  all  (Aarti « 
the  Church,  through  every  century/ quite  down  to  the  Reform**^ 
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<  own  flesh,  partly  by  the  assaults  of  the  world  and  the  devil, 

<  they  bo^in  to  be  in  daiK^er  to  fall  into  sundry  kinds  of 
‘  sin.’*  i'he  Collect  contains  the  petition,  ‘  That  God,ir/io  had 
*  couchttafed  to  regenerate  the  persons  who  now  come  to  be 
‘confirmed,  by  IVuter  and  the  Holy -(J host ^  and  had  given 
‘  unto  them  forgive  nens  of  all  their  sins^  tvonld  now  strength- 
^  en  thvm  with  the  HoCy-Hhost  the  Comforter^  and  (iaily 
‘  mcrea^f'  in  them  the  gifts  of  grace,  viz  : — The  sevenfold 
‘gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. ’f  With  respect  to  its  enicacious 
ioBueiiee,  we  mi|^ht  refer  to  the  expressions  quote<l  by  Hooker, 
from  IVrtuUian  and  Cyprian,  as  given  in  the  Article  on  Baptis¬ 
mal  llegeneration,  which  form  a  comment  on  the  above  col¬ 
lect.  fteniission  of  sins  was,  according  to  the  Church,  given 
hslluptism,  THE  SPIRIT,  by  imposition  of  hands.  ‘The  Fa- 
‘  ihers  every  where  impute  to  it  that  gift  or  grace  of  the 
‘  Holy-iihost,  not  which  maketh  us  first  Christian  men,  but, 

‘  if/ien  ice  are  made  such,  assisteth  us  in  till  virtue,  armeth 
‘  It#  ugninst  temptation  and  The  honour  of  admfnister- 

ing  Confirmation,  is  restricted  to  the  Bisliops,  as  their  ‘  pe- 
‘  culinr  and  incommunicable  prerogative  ‘  as  they  have  the  sole 
^  honour,  so  they  have  also  the  whole  charge  of  this  institution. 

‘  It  must  be  wholly  omitted,  if  they  tlo  not  perform  it.’§  ‘  But 

‘  though  ilie  laying  on  of  liands,*  continues  this  learned  expo- 
jiior  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ‘  is  a  token  that  the  Bi- 
‘  shops  act  in  thisotliceb^  Divine  authority ;  yet  at  the  same 
‘  time  tliey  sue  to  heaven  for  tlie  blessing  they  bestow,  in  liuin- 
‘  blc  acknowledgement  (hat  the  preciocs  gifts  hereby  con- 
‘  FEHUF.n  are  not  the  eflect  of  their  own  power  and  holiness,  but 
‘  of  the  abundant  mercy  and  favour  of  him,  who  is  the  only 
‘  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  grace  !  !’ 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  illustration  of  (Ids  rite  as 
|»ractised  in  the  English  Church,  because  we  think  it  must  be 
allowed  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  disputed  import  of 
her  other  ordinances.  If  Confirmation  be  a  means  of  conferring 
tlie  Holy  Spirit,  surely  it  is  not  incredible  that  she  should  also 
teach  that  Baptism  conveys  Regeneration.  Let  us  abide  by 
old  Hooker  8  axiom,  which  he  introduces  in  answer  to  some  of 
llie  specious  pleas  of  the  Romanists:  ‘  In  actions  of  this 
‘  kind,  we  are  more  to  respect  what  the  greatest  part  of 
‘  nun  is  commonly  prone  to  conceive,  than  what  some  few 

*  men’s  wits  may  devise  in  construction  of  their  own  par- 

*  ticular  meaning.’  The  principle  on  which  the  Sacraments 
and  Rites  of  the  English  Church  are  administered,  we  can¬ 
not  then  allow  to  be  essentially  different  from  that  which 


Ibid.  p.  396. 
Wheatley,  p.  394. 


^  Wheatley,  p.  393. 
^  Hooker,  $.66* 
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actiintc^  the  Romish  Church,  notwithstandini*  the  *  particultr 

*  ineaniiii?,’  and  tlie  construction  of  the  ofliccs  devised  by 
individii.ds.  The  principle  is  this;  an  inherent  efliciev  in  the 
Sacraments  Ic^^itiinately  |>er formed,  and  the  consequent  adequicy 
of  professional  functionaries  to  the  essential  ends  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry. 

The  fundamental  point  at  issue  between  the  seetdar  and  the 
evangelical  clerj^y,  or  should  we  rather  say  between  the  Ksta- 
blished  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  is,  the  parent  purpose  nnd  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  ‘  The  Dii- 

*  senters,’  says  Mr.  Biddulph,  in  his  “  Remarks”  on  Dr. 
ManCs  former  Tract,  ‘  are  multiform  in  doctrine;  and  some 
‘  of  them,  as  might  be  expected,  approximate  very  nearly  in 
‘  their  views  of  truth  to  our  own  doctrinal  articles.  Heterodoxy, 

‘  therefore,  is  not  the  ground  on  which  they  can  altogether  be 

*  convicted  of  error,  nor  that  on  which  some  of  them  can  be 
‘  addressed  at  all  with  any  advantage.  The  real  point  of 
^  general  disagreement  between  us  and  them,  is  that  of 
‘  church-government.  \Vc  believe  in  the  tlivine  origin  of 
‘  episcopacy,  and  in  the  necessity  of  a  commission  from  the 
‘  great  Head  of  the  Church,  transmitted  through  the  Apostles, 

*  by  succession,  to  the  regular  exercise  of  the  pastoral  func- 

*  tion.  On  this,  Dissenters  of  every  name  are  at  issue  with  us.* 
(p.  130.)  This  is  manly  and  explicit,  and  we  sincerely  wish 
that  all  the  Evangelical  clergy  would  come  to  the  point  with 
equal  directness.  •  Still,  iVIr.  nidduljdi  omits  to  notice  one  essen¬ 
tial  circumstance,  which,  no  less  than  the  regularly  transmitted 
Apostolic  Commission,  is  necessary  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  pastoral  function  in  the  Kstablishcd  Church  ;  and  that  is 
the  recognition  of  the  said  Commission  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Now,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  deciding  the  point  at  issue. 
The  one  method  would  he  that  of  external  evidence  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  bear  down  all  a  priori  reasonings,  and  hypo¬ 
thetical  objections.  A  Divine  right  must  he  specifically  re¬ 
vealed,  and  the  regular  transmission  of  the  Commisdon 
through  the  Apostolic  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  historic  proof. 

If  this  method  be  ahaudoned  as  fraught  with  uncertainty  and 
danger  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  alternative 
remains  for  Mr.  Biddulph  to  substantiate  his  assertions  by  the 
internal  evidence  attending  the  said  Commission,  as  arising 
from  the  reasonableness  or  the  necessity  of  the  cast*.  But  this 
would  lead  us  hack  to  the  prior  inquiry,  which  we  started  at 
first,  namely.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  Religion  wliicli  it  is  the 
grand  object  of  the  Christian  ministry  iiistruiiieutally  to  iiropt-* 
gate  ?  Does  it  consist  in  the  mere  belief  of  certain  pro[)o- 
>itious,  or  iu  a  participation  of  certain  rites  ?  or  is  it  of  a  ni- 
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ture  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  efficient  ineanH  of  eede* 
sitstif's!  ordinances,  for  which  purpose  a  counterfeit  ministry 
wouhi  be  unnvailins^?  Is  the  Apostolic  Commission  ‘  neces- 
*  in  order  to  convey  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Ordination,  as 

well  bi  Confirmation,  Remission  of  sins  in  Baptism,  and 
.Vbsolutio’.i  in  the  hour  of  death  ?  *  Are  these  the  pastoral 
functions  to  which  Mr.  Biddulph  alludes  }  liet  him  not  ima- 
jfinc  that  any  description  of  Dissenters  would  attempt  to  in- 
fide  so  fearful  a  prero^^ative  as  this. 

But  if  Christi  inily  be  something  more  than  the  reception  of 
I  new  creed,  or  an  external  communion  with  the  viable  Church  ; 
if  it  he  a  ndi^ion  of  life  and  power;  if  men  require,  not  merely 
to  be  taught,  but  to  be  converted,  not  merely  to  be  mystically 
re^MieiMled,  hut  renewed  in  heart  and  soul;  if,  in  fact,  the 
iuessii<;fe  of  the  Cios|)el  be  salvation  to  sinners,  and  the  souls  of 
men  are  it  stake:  f/ie/i,  shall  we  coolly  ask  if  a  lej^itiinate  Com¬ 
mission  or  Slate  endowments,  arc  necessary  to  the  discliartje  of 
the  pastoral  fimctiou  ?  A  letritimate  Commission  to  convert  sin¬ 
ners!  A  warrant  from  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  preach  the 
^lad  tidimrs  of  a  Saviour  to  dyiiit;  men!  Yes:  it  is  the  i^uiit 
of  DisSvuUers  tint  tliev  de«i|»ise  these  qualilicatioiis;  that,  having 
one  Master,  and  one  Saviour,  they  feel  his  command  their 
tmdicieiit  warrant,  ami  the  value  of  their  own  souls  an  adequato 
incentive,  to  go  forth  ami  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

So  far,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Reu^LMionition  from 
beins^  a  solitary  error,  and  so  far  are  the  Claims  of  the  Church 
from  beinij^  a  question  of  polity  or  expediency,  that  the  very 
nature  and  design  of  Christianity,  toi^ether  with  the  import  of 
its  essential  doctrines,  are  involved  in  the  discussion.  The 
Evaic'elical  clergy  are  well  aware,  that  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  human  ilepravity,  the  nec<‘ssity  of  conversion,  the 
spirituality  of  Christian  obtMlience,  no  less  than  what  are 
ceraliy  denominated  the  doctrines  of  ^race,  there  is  betweeu 
themselves  and  their  self-styled  Orthodox  brethren  of  the  Ksta- 
blishineiit,  a  greater  disagreement  than  exists  among  the  Dis¬ 
inters,  how  multiform  soever  in  doctrine  they  may  be,  with  the 
Weptiofi  of  the  Sociiiians,  and  perhaps  the  followers  of  the  ex- 
ceilentPenn. 

The  points  at  issue  between  the  Evangelical  clergy  and  the 
Dissenters,  consisting  of  hypothetical  assumptions  on  the  one 
and  a  simple  appeal  to  the  New  Testament  on  the  otlicr, 
ire  after  all  questions  only  of  order,  legitimacy,  and  discipline. 
Those  on  which  Dissenters  dill’er  among  themselves,  relate  to  Bap- 
titm,  to  Church  Government,  or  to  confessedly  subordinate  iiiat- 


^  See  Bp»  Honley’t  Sormoni,  Vol.  1.  p.  28(>. 
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tors  in  theology,  respecting  whicli  they  ‘‘  think  and  let  thiuk.*’ 
Hut  the  contest  within  the  Establishment,  relates  to  that  chtn^ 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  character;  it 
involves  the  very  vitality  of  religion.  Yet,  stranc^c  to  say,  this 
Apostolic  Commission,  this  lineal  lee^itimacy,  together  with  the 
sanction  of  the  State,  is  esteemed  a  closer  bond  of  brother¬ 
hood,  than  holdinfj  the  name  “  Heady^  and  preaching  tlie  same 
Gospel.  ♦ 


*  VVe  alludetl  in  our  last  number  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  entitled,  “  Conciliatory  Suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
“  Regeneration,"  os  being  founded  on  an  absolute  misapprehension  of 
the  real  nature  and  merits  of  the  Controversy.  That  pamphlet,  though 
obviously  w’ell-intentioned,  appeared  to  ui  to  contain  some  very 
exceptionable  matter ;  but  our  purpose  was  to  coniine  our  attention 
to  the  main  points  of  the  general  subject.  We  are  happy  to  find, 
how'cver,  that  it  l)as  since  drawn  forth  a  manly  and  spirited  remon¬ 
strance  from  the  Rev,  Mr.  Bugg,  author  of  one  of  tne  answers  to 
Dr.  Mant,  reviewed  in  our  lust  Number.  He  coincides  with  us  in 
shewing  that  Mr.  Cunningham  does  not  justly^  represent  the  matter 
by  considering  it  creatly  as  a  strife  about  words  ;  and  adds  that  Mr. 
C’s  supposition,  that  the  parties  are  ignorant  of  each  other’s  ‘  meaning 
of  the  term  Regeneration,*  is  perlcctly  gratuitous,  and  conveys  an 
injurious  reflection  on  the  writers  who  have  engaged  in  the  present 
Controversy.  Mr.  Cunningham’s  Conciliatory  project,  is  proved  by 
Mr.  Bugg  to  be  both  erroneous  and  inefficient  :  erroneous,  as  involving 
the  unscriptural ‘and  dangerous  notion  of /wo  Regenerations,  the  one 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  other  ;  and  inefficient,  since  Dr. 
Mant  contends  that  there  is  but  one  Regeneration,  viz  :  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  ‘  possible  in  this  world,* 

5lr.  Bugg  remarks,  that  ‘  (.t  is  a  very  bad  habit  to  pare  down  the 
‘  meaning  of  scriptural  and  spiritual  language  into  a  mere  ouUuJe; 
‘  into  something  which  raises  the  expectation  from  the  sound  of  ii8 
‘  name,  but  which  neverllielcss  mny  be  possessed  vciihout  advanta^e^ 
‘  and  predicated  upon  the  x'i/cst  man  that  breathes*  'Hie  latitude  plea* 
ded  for  in  the  ‘‘ (onciliatory  Suggestions,**  in  the  application  of  the 
term  Regeneration,  would  neither,  it  is  shewn,  promote  concord,  nor 
secure  truth.  The  discussion  respects,  according  to  Mr.  Cunning 
ham’s  own  statement,  ‘  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion,’  and  hii 
proposal  is,  tliat  uniformity  should  be  secured  by  agreeing  to  employ 
the  term  Kegenehation,  in  two  different  senses  ;  both  senses,  that 
it  is  the  ti  uc  and  the  false,  being,  according  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  lo 
‘  highly  important,*  that  ‘  neither  party  should  expect  or  desire  from 
'  the  other,  a  surrender  of  tlieterm  !*  Mr.  Bugg  adds,  that  it  is  afflict¬ 
ing  to  remark,  with  reference  to  so  respectable  a  Clergyman,  that 
though  his  own  statement  appears  to  make  one  party  contend  ex* 
clustvely  ‘  for  the  change  of  lieart  and  character,*  and  the  other  w 
exclusively  for  ‘  the  change  of  state,*  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  *  the  ow 
‘  for  the  substance  and  the  other  for  the  shadow,'  yet  he  has  cot 
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Mr.  Wilks’s  Essay  places  this  momentous  subject  in  it*  tnic 
lig^ht.  Had  its  Author  anticipateil  the  pri'sent  Controversy,  his 
remarks  could  not  have  l)een  more  pertinent  or  more  season¬ 
able.  After  placing^  in  ii  strikini^  point  of  view  the  peculiar 
causes  of  professional  indifFerencc  wliich  may  retard  the  Con-  • 
version  ot  a  Ciiristian  IMinister,  and  sufl^fifcstin^  criteria,  by 
which  he  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  own  cha¬ 
racter,  he  proceeds  to  exhibit  more  at  larg;e, those  ‘  sipis  of  Con- 
*  version  and  Unconversion,’  by  which  others  may  judg^e  ot 
I  ibe  religions  character  of  a  IMinister.  In  illustrdting:  the  dif- 
I  ference  of  the  preachiiii^  of  the  two  classes  of  pastors,  with 
j  respect  even  to  practical  subjects,  he  remarks, 

I  ‘  On  this  subject,  however,  he  widely  differs  from  the  unconverted 
t  Minister,  who,  not  being  practically  acquainted  with  any  evangelical 

I  principle  of  obedience,  imagines  there  is  no  way  of  evincing  the 
importance  of  holiness,  but  by  representing  it  us  the  meritorious 
cause  of  human  redemption.  Such  a  representation,  however,  argues 
rather  that  pride,  which  is  inherent  in  fallen  man,  than  that  humility 
which  is  th.c  characteristic  of  a  true  believer.  Besides,  it  contradicts 

distinctly  enabled  the  reader  to  judge  which  of  these  statements  is 
j  preferable ;  which  party  is  most  to  be  justified ;  or  which  doctrine  is 

IUie  most  important.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cunningham's  own  views  of  the 
subject,  appear,  from  the  peculiar  phraseology  he  has  adopted,  to 
be  very  mysterious  and  indefinite,  since  he  seems  almost  to  identify 
Justification  with  Bapti^ii.  Yet  the  very  ground  assumed  for  his 

I*  Concilicatory  Suggestions,’  is  that  of  the  *  supposed  mistakes  and 
*  confusion  of  ideas  and  language  in  the  contending  parties.’ 

*  But  if,*  says  Mr.  Bugg,  after  all,  ‘  the  subject  in  dispute,  (and 
not  merely  the  mode  of  it,)  should  prove  to  be  a  fundamental  dor- 
“  trine  of  religion,”  it  secm.s  impossible,  as  well  as  undesirable^  that 
‘  there  should  be  any  union  save  that  of  mutual  forhcaraucc  and  good 
(J  *  will,  until  one  of  the  parties  at  least,  is  convinced  of  its  error.’ 

;!  No  union!  What,  not  in  a  Church  which  glories  in  Uniformity,  and 
I  which  claims  in  matters  of  J'aith  \  How  is  this?  No,  says 

I  our  Author,  it  is  unavailing  to  make  concession,  unless  we  ‘give  up 
I  ‘  all  language  by  which  we  express  a  spiritual  change  heart  subset 
j  *  quent  to  Baptism,*  ‘A  due  contemplation’  of  these  Iracts,  ‘  would 
I  ‘  have  discovered  that  their  Author,  Dr.  Mant,  objects  to  the  term 

I‘  Conversion  likewise.  He  considers  Conversion  a.s  unnecessary  to 
*  tome  professed  Christians,  and  as  unwisely  applied  to  any.*  Mr. 

iBugg  concludes  therefore,  ‘  that  truth  and  charity,  tlie  ends  proposed 
‘  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  are  not  likely  lobe  answered  by  accommoda- 
;  ‘  tion,  or  compromise,  of  principle.’ 

We  have  not,  then,  overstated  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disa- 
1  greement  between  the  conflicting  parties  in  the  Established  Church, 
j  It  is  such  08  renders  union  at  once  undesirable  and  impossible.  It  re- 

Ilates  to  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  And  docs  Mr.  Bugg 
venture  to  blame  Dissenters  for  their  nonconformity  ? 
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the  direct  leitimony  of  Scripture,  which  inTariably  speaki  of  holi*  1 
nets,  not  a  procuring  cause,  but  as  a  necessary  consequence;  no|  I 

as  the  price  by  which  Heaven  is  purchased,  but  as  the  evidence  of  1 

our  mectness  to  enjoy  it,  and  indeed  the  inectness  itself,  by  which  ire  || 

ere  qualified  for  so  doing.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great  difierence  1 

hetween  the  preaching  of  the  two  characters  on  the  subject  in  quei.  1 
tion.  AVhile  the  one,  from  his  p.irlial  and  merely  theoretical  koow-  I 
ledge,  fiigidly  endeavours  to  recommend  obedience  to  God  bv  motives  I 
of  fear,  or  prudence,  or  expediency,  the  other  speaks  of  it  with  delight  ! 
as  the  pleasurable  service  of  a  willing  subject,  the  corresponding  an-  | 
petcncy  of  a  renovated  nature,  the  indispensable  evidence  of  Chris-  I 

tian  principle  the  necessary  result  of  faith,  and  the  inseparable  con-  I 

comitHUt  of  love.  \\  bile  he  possesses,  in  common  w  ith  the  former 
character,  those  inc’uccincnts  to  holiness,  that  arise  froiis  its  intrinsic 
beauty,  and  from  its  being  enjoined  by  divine  command  as  part  of 
the  morel  law,  and  therefore  of  immutable  obligation,  he  will  insist 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  on  those  higher  motives  of  lovi-  and 
gratitude  which  are  so  frequently  urged  in  the  Apostolic  wriilngi, 
and  which  arc  always  found  in  practice  to  be  far  more  cfTicacioiu 
than  iiu  re  abstract  reasoning  or  philosophic  sui-sion.  In  like  manner, 
in  speaking  of  sin.  he  stands  on  higher  ground  than  the  moral  de- 
clainK'r.  The  topic  may  be  the  same,  but  the  method  of  discussion 
difl'erent.  Ilis  stnnd.ird  of  reference  is  more  exalted  He  is  not 
content«‘d  w  iih  having  displayed  the  dreadful  consequences  ot  vice, 
as  they  afteri  the  individual  and  society,  but  dwells  with  holy  earnest- 
ncfs  on  its  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  its  contrariety  to  the  divine  nft- 
ture,  and  its  inevitable  consequences  in  a  future  world,  pp.  2h. 

*  In  like  matiner,  all  the  other  cssciitiardoctrines  of  ('histianity 
will  appear  in  the  preaching  of  a  pious  Minister  to  be  articles  of 
a  moral  and  practical  importance ;  while  to  the  opposite  chi-  I 
racier  more  than  half  the  Scripture  is  confused  and  unintelligible;— 
the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  parts  scarcely  appear  to  have  any  oeces* 
sary  connexion: — if  he  choose  fnr  his  subject  one  of  the  most  es^sen- 
tial  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  he  seems  unconscious  in  whaj  manner  it 
applies  to  the  improvement  of  the  conduct  and  the  heart ;  if.  on 
the  other  hand,  a  moral  duty  be  his  topic,  he  probably  mistake! 
the  New  Testament  motives  for  enforcing  it,  forgets  that  pr«i^crcd 
assistance  which  is  necessary  for  its  performance,  and  leaves  unno¬ 
ticed  that  faith  in  Christ  which  alone  can  make  it  acceptable  or 
pure.  In  l)is  zeal  for  morality,  he  forgets  the  source  from  which 
all  true  morality  flows.  He  is  even  surprised  that  other  MiFusten 
should  so  zealously  and  frequently  insist  on  doctrines  which  to  him¬ 
self  appear  of  hut  little  practical  value,  and  which,  if  admitted  at 
all  into  his  system,  are  suflered  to  lie  dormant  and  unproductive 
«  Hut  surely,  after  the  experience  of  nearly  two  thousand  yean,  it 
might  without  danger  of  mistake  be  admitted  as  a  demonstratcil  fiCt» 
that  morality  has  always  advanced  or  declined,  in  proportion  as  the 
Ctospcl  has  been  preached  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  or  in  a  garbled 
form;  and,  consequently,  that  nothing  but  the  undisguised  doctriai! 
of  Christianity  can  accomplish  even  that  object  whi^  tbt  worldling 
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cjosliitirs  aa  the  only  end  of  the  clerical  establLihment.  But  thig 
object,  ^reat  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  the  utmost  that  a  pious  Ml- 
aiiter  proposes  to  himself.  His  preaching  is  foundeil  on  the  suppo- 
lition,  that  a  man,  though  outwardly  morm,  may  fail  of  being  a  true 
Christian,  and  in  consequence  fail  of  the  rewards  of  Christianity* 
Internal  religion,  a  religion  of  motives  and  intentions*  a  religion  cor« 
rtiponding  to  that  which  our  Saviour  taught  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
i  Mount,  he  esteems  necessary  to  make  the  most  brilliant  or  useful 
iction  acceptable  to  that  Being,  whom  “  without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  plea^^e.’'  He  conceives,  therefore,  that  the  doctrinal  parti  of 
Christianity  are  essentially  necessary  in  his  preaching.  Whether  he 
argues  from  the  practice  of  the  inspireil  writers,  or  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself,*  he  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  an  exhibi* 
lion  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  without  the  doctrines  on 
which  they  depend,  is  as  contrary  to  the  intention  of  its  Author,  as 
the  opposite  error  of  inculcating  its  doctrines  and  forgetting  its  com¬ 
mands.  He  insists,  therefore,  on  the  necessity  of  faith  no  less  than 
of  good  works  ;  the  former  as  that  which  justifies,  the  latter  as  the 
indispensable  evidences  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  grace. 

*  It  has  been  shown,  that,  even  as  far  as  relates  to  outward  mo¬ 
rality,  the  unsophisticated  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  necessary  to 
efcct  any  considerable  reform ; — but  when  to  this  circumstance, 
which,  it  should  be  observed,  proves  only  the  political  and  moral  ex¬ 
pediency  of  such  preaching,  are  added  those  higher  considerations 
which  show  its  infinite  importance,  as  connected  with  the  awful  re- 
iponsibility  of  the  preacher,  and  with  the  etcoiHl  interests  of  the 
human  soul,  it  ceases  to  be  a  question  what  manner  of  preaching  a 
converted  Minister  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  adopt.’  pp.  2U-»32. 

It  does  not  escape  Mr.  Wilks’s  observation,  that  one  respect 
in  whicli  the  two  classes  essentially  differ,  is,  as  to  their  views 
of  the  ecclesiastical  function. 

'  The  former  class  regards  it  chiefly  in  relation  to  God,  the  latter 
it  part  of  the  legal  constitution  of  the  country  :  the  one,  as  a  political 
and  temporal  concern  ;  the  other,  as  a  spiritual  and  eternal  one.  A 
pious  minister  is  not  ashamed  of  his  vocation.  He  conceives  that  even 
the  lowest  station  in  the  sanctuary,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with 
the  most  awful  and  interesting  of  human  affairs,  is  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance.  He  therefore  magnifies  his  oflicc,  while  he  debases  himself. 
But  the  contrary  character  appears  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  viewed 
simply,  and  has  recourse  to  extrinsic  considerations  to  prove  his  rcs- 
p^tability.  His  ideas  of  the  honour  of  the  profession  are  connected 
with  those  of  power,  and  emolument,  and  patronage;  he  cannot  direct 
himself  of  these  external  trifles,  to  surv^  the  cimracter  of  a  true  mi- 
Atster  in  ill  native  unassisted  dignity.  But  wherever  there  exists  no 
higher  view  of  the  Christian  uiinistry  than  one  merely  secular  and  j>ro- 
fcwional,  we  may,  witlioui  violation  of’ charity,  infer,  that  there  i$  a 
•arious  error  ;  for  among  tliose  who  .refer  to  the  Scriptures  as  their 
itsndurd  of  decision,  the  outward  honours  of  the  ministerial  character 
bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  its  importance  with  regard  to  the  souls 
of  men,  and  its  responsibility  in  tlic  sight  of  Cod. '  p. 
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But  how  must  a  Clergyman  of  tlio  EstabliHlicd  Church  pro¬ 
ceed  in  such  a  case  ?  What  coiiiUenanco  or  assistance  does 
be  derive  from  the  laws  and  re^ilations  of  tliat  A|>o8tolical 
Institution  ?  Before  lie  venturi's  to  preuch  the  Gospel,  he 
inu^t  find  a  consecrated  edifice ;  iH  is  at  his  peril  if  he  turn  a 
house  into  a  conventicle.  But  if  there  he  no  church,  may  he 
build  one  ?  \  cs  ;  if  he  can  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 

that  purpose.  But  may  he  not  raise  a  eha)>el  on  some  seques¬ 
tered  spot,  where,  without  olVeiice  to  any  beneficed  nei^hliour, 
he  may  labour  in  the  service  of  his  Cluster  ?  Not  if  the  Kc'ctor 
of  that  district  be  of  Dr.  Alant’s  opinion,  or  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  London's  opinion,  that  *  amoni'  men,  baptized  as  Christians,’ 
and  roffcuerated  in  Baptism,  ‘  a  special  conversion*  is  unnt'ces- 
sary  ;  not  if  that  Rector  is  jealous  of  liis  preroj^ativc,  or  lays 
chilli,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  to  the  ))atrona&;c  of  the  cha- 
prl.  I'he  pious  clerj^yman  must  not  labour  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners  in  a  way  contrary  to  Act  of  i^rliamcnt,  and  the 
Canons  of  the  Church.  The  Divine  origin  of  episcopacy  for¬ 
bids  it.  The  Apostolical  commission  forbids  it.  It  would  be 
an  irre^^ular  discharc^e  of  the  pastoral  function. 

Is  not  this  as  much  a  *  mockery  of  the  feelings  of  a  (Christian 
‘  minister,  sincerely  labouring  to  turn  sinners  to  righteousness,’ 
as  that  of  which  ISlr.  Scott  so  justly  complains,  in  his  an¬ 
swer  to  Dr.  Mant,  on  being  told,  that  ‘  he  must  by  no  means 
^  consider  his  congregation  as  consisting  partly  of  those  who 
‘  arc  converted,  and  those  who  are  not?*  Yet,  how  can  Mr. 
Scott,  or  how'  can  any  pious  man,  wonder,  that  those  who 
contend  for  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  *  Apostolical  legiti¬ 
macy,  ileny  the  necessity  of  Conversion  ? 

Yet  Dr.  M ant’s  Tract  contains  some  siiigular  admissions, 
which  shew  that  he  comes  nearer  to  the  opinions  he  professes 
to  oppose,  than  he  imagines  ;  so  near  indeed,  that  but  for 
those  invincible  prejiulices  which  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
respecting  every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  or  sound  of  Me¬ 
thodism,  wc  might  consider  him  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
becoming  himself  an  evangelical  preacher.  He  admits  that  the 
Gospel  militates  against  the  prejudices,  the  pride,  and  the  cor¬ 
rupt  passions  of  men. 

‘  Among  the  Jews,’  he  continues,  *  he  who  obstinately  resisted, 
snd  he  who  more  actively  persecuted  the  faith  of  Christ;  the  Pha¬ 
risee,  who  commended  his  own  righteousness,  and  trusted  to  an  ex- 
set  performance  of  the  ritual  ordinances  of  the  law ;  the  Sadducee, 
who  denied  a  resurrection ;  the  Scribe,  who  w’as  zealous  for  the  Mo¬ 
saic  institutions;  even  the  disciple  who  was  ambitious  of  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  or  on  the  left  of  his  Master,  in  what  be  cxpecUnl 
Would  be  a  temporal  kingdom ;  and  generally  every  child  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  who  was  habitually  and  fondly  attached  to  the  national  belict 
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of  their  exclusive  privilejjcs :  among  the  Gentiles,  those  who  were 
spoiled  and  seduceu  by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit ;  the  Sceptic,  who 
duubte«l,  and  the  Infidel,  who  denied,  the  existence  or  the  Providence 
of  a  Supreme  Being:  andt  universally^  both  among  Jew^  and  among  Gen- 
liieSt  those  tcho  were  living  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  or  were  not  dulu 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  lledeemer  :  every  man,  wlio  wa»*  suhje^ 
to  prepossessions  such  as  these,  (and  they  comprise  almost  evtry  *oul 
of  man  that  breathed,)  must  have  been  converted  from  his  errors, 
whether  in  principle  or  in  practice :  his  heart  must  have  been 
opened,  and  softened,  and  rendered  capable  of  receiving  fresh  and  j 
totally  diderent  impressions,  before  be  could  become  a  believer  in 
the  truth,  or  a  performer  of  the  duties  of  the  Gospel 

*  Every  man,  w.o  now  also  is  under  the  injiuence  of  similar  prepoi-  I 
sestions,  must  now  also  undergo  a  similar  change.  Every  unoeliever  \ 
and  every  sinner,  although  made  by  Baptism  a  member  of  Christ  and  a 
child  (tf  God,  must  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  converted,  if  he  would  uUi-  ^ 
mately  succeed  to  his  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !’ 

And  further,  considering  Conversion  as  consisting  ‘  in  the  | 
^  actual  reformation  of  the  heart  and  character,*  Dr.  Mant 
cheerfully  concurs  in  maintaining  ^  the  necessity  of  such  a 
‘  oliange  to  every  one  who  is  8aiishe<l  witli  mere  nominal  Chris- 

*  liwnity,  or  with  any  thing  short  of  true  Christiun  holiness 

*  both  of  heart  and  life.*  Only  be  is  anxious  to  avoid  counte¬ 
nancing  the  jVletbodislic  phraseology,  and  therefore  prefers 
pressing  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  upon  his  hearers,  by  the 
appellation  of  a  true  repentance. 

VVe  quote  these  passages  with  sincere  pleasure.  They  shew 
that  Dr.  IVIant  does  not,  after  all,  differ  from  Whillitld  and 
Overton  so  much  as  lie  does  from  liimself.  Straiige  to  say,  a 
man  may,  according  to  his  language,  be  ^  made  in  Baptism  a 
child  of  (lOil  and  a  member  of  Christ,*  and  yet  be  an  *  unbe- 
‘  liever*  and  a  *  sinner’  !  He  may  be  regenerated,  and  yet 
need  conversion !  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  Dr.  Mant’s 
theological  oversights.  He  subsequently  endeavours  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  or  deprecation  the  inconsistency  of  those  who 
urge  their  deludeil  followers  to  repent  and  be  converted,*  and 

*  in  the  same  breath  tell  them  that  the  Author  of  this  coo- 
^  version  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  noUiing  short  of  ilie 
‘  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  can  effect  this 

*  change  in  their  hearts.*  What  must  be  the  theological  at¬ 
tainments  of  the  man  who  assumes  as  a  principle,  that  nothing 
which  cannot  be  ;cflected  without  the  bflucncc  of  the  Spirit  o| 
the  living  Goil,  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  exhortation. 
What  efficacy  can  be  expected  to  attend  a  system  of  ‘  nj0‘ 

^  ral  suasion,*  from  which  this  fundamental  truth,  this,  scrip* 
lural  motive  to  ‘  work  out  our  own  salvation,’  is  upon  pna- 
eiple  excluded !  Yet  these  are  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Mant,  the 
divine  who -ha*  been  selected  by  the  BartlcU’a  Buildings  So- 
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fifty,  in  conjunction  witli  Mr.  D’Oyley,  to  compile  a  Family 
Bible  for  the  use  of  the  me»nl)ers  of  the  National  Church ;  a 
man,  who,  haunted  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  appallins^  spectre 
of  Methodism,  that  meets  him  at  every  turn  in  his  theolot^ical 
aanileriiu^^s,  actually  hewilders  himself  in  a  maze  of  contradic¬ 
tory  opinions;  and  now  approximatini^,  now  recediiiu:)  from 
the  line  of  scriptural  truth,  seems  neither  to  know  nor  to  heed 
ia  what  tlirection  he  is  impelled,  so  lon^  as  he  keeps  at  a  dis- 
uace  from  this  personification  of  all  error  in  the  abstract. 

We  leave  Dr.  Mant  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  able  chara- 
jiiun  of  the  Kvanq^clical  party  in  the  Establishiiieiit ;  and  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  followiiit^  enliet^htened  and  scriptural  re¬ 
marks  of  Dr.  Faley,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Scott. 

*  Of  the  persons  In  our  congregations,  to  whom  we  not  only 
may,  but  must  preach  tiie  doctrine  of  cunverbion  plainly  and  di¬ 
rectly*  are  those,  who,  with  the  name  indeed  of  ('hristiani,  have 
hitherto  passed  their  lives  without  any  internal  religion  whatever; 
who  have  nut  at  all  thought  upon  the  subjact;  who,  a  few  easy 
and  customary  forms  excepted,  (and  which  with  them  are  mere 
lormi,)  cannot  truly  say  of  themselves,  that  they  have  done  <me 
Ktion,  which  they  would  not  have  done  equally,  if  there  hud  been 
•0  lurh  thing  as  a  God  in  the  w*orId  ;  or  that  they  have  ever  sa¬ 
crificed  any  passion,  any  present  enjoyment,  or  even  uny  uiclina 
tion  of  their  minds,  to  the  restraints  and  prohibitions  of  religion: 
vitli  whom  indeed,  religious  motives  have  not  weighed  a  feather  in 
the  scale  against  interest  or  pleasure.  To  tiiese  it  is  utterly  ne¬ 
cessary  that  w'e  preach  conversion.  At  this  day  we  have  not 
Jews  and  Gentiles  to  preach  to ;  but  these  persons  arg  really  in 
II  uuconvertei  a  state,  as  any  Jew  or  Gentile  could  he  in  our 
Siviour’s  time.  They  are  no  more  Christians,  as  to  any  actual  bc- 
lefii  of  Christiunity  to  their  souls,  than  the  most  imrdened  Jew,  or 
the  mo.n  profligate  <»entile  was  in  the  age  of  the  gospel. '  As  to 
tty  difference  in  the  two  cases,  the  difference  is  all  against  them. 
These  must  be  converted  before  they  can  be  saved.  The  course 
sf  their  thoughts  must  be  changed, — the  very  principle  upon 
vhich  they  act,  must  be  changed  Considerations,  which  never, 
or  which  hardly  ever  entered  into  their  minds,  must  deeply  and 
perpetually  engage  them.  Views  and  motives,  which  did  not  in¬ 
fluence  them  at  all,  either  as  checks  from  doing  evil,  or  as  induce- 
Bents  to  do  good,  must  become  the  views  and  motives  which  they 
regularly ‘ consult,  and  by  which  they  are  guided:  that  is  to  say, 
^re  must  be  a  revolution  of  principle :  the  visible  conduct  will  ful- 
^the  change  .  but  there  must  be  a  revolution  within.  A  change 
•p  entire,  so  deep,  so  important  m  this,  1  do  allow  to  be  a  convef- 
noB,  and  no  one,  who  is  in  the  situation  above  described,  can  be 
without  undergoing  it ;  and  he  must  necwnrily  h,)th  be  Sen- 
of  it  ut  the  time,  and  remember  it  all  his  life  attorwurds.  It  ia 
’eo  BiomeHtous  an  event  ever  to  be  forgot.  A  man  miVht  at  eaaily 
^t  his  Cbcape  from  a  ahipwrcck.  V^etber  it  was  suaden,  or  whe- 
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ther  It  wts  gradual,  if  it  was  effected,  (and  the  fruits  will  prove  thtt.) 
it  was  a  true  conversion  :  and  every  such  person  may  justly  both  be* 
lieve  and  say  it  himself,  that  he  was  converted  at  a  particular  aisigas. 
ble  time,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of.  his  conversion,  but  he 
will  always  think  of  it,  with  unbounded  thankfulness  to  the  giver  of 
all  grace,  the  author  of  all  mercies,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.* 

We  regret  that  the  warm  approbation  we  feel  pleasure  in  be¬ 
stowing  upon  Mr.  Wilks's  admirable  Essay/’  must  be  givoQ 
with  some  qualification  ;  but  the  Preface  contains  some  expres¬ 
sions  which  we  should  deem  it  inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  ptsi 
over  in  silence.  It  states  that 

*  By  Baptism  we  are  redeemed,  through  the  death  and  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  curse  of  original  sin  ;  and  are  placed  in  a  sute 
of  grace  by  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  its  inesti- 
maolc  privileges  From  this  state  we  may  fall  by  sin  coimnittrd 
after  Baptism.  From  this  fall  we  may  also  recover  by  repentance 
and  newness  of  life,  through  the  assistance  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit. 
They  who  do  not  recover,  are  in  an  unconverted  state.’ 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  sentences  so  inaccurate  tad 
ambiguous  as  these,  can  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  tbe 
author  of  the  Essay.  They  bear  all  the  marks  of  interpolatioB, 
and  Mr.  Wilks,  we  have  reason  to  think,  must  have  submitted 
with  reluctance  to  the  authority  which  procured  their  insertioD. 
In  this  short  declaratory  statement  are  comprehended  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  erroneous  or  obscure  assertions.  First,  that  Bapltsm 
is  the  efficient  means  of  our  redemption,  (he  merits  of  Christ 
beingonly  the  procuring  cause ;  a  sentiment  worthy  of  the  Romisb 
Church,  although  unhappily  not  confined  to  it.  Secondly,  that 
our  nominal  admission  into  the  visible  Church,  involves  our 
being  placed  in  a  state  of  graoCy  a  phrase  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed  as  savouring  strongly  of  the  opus  operatum  doc¬ 
trine.  Tliirdly,  that  wc  may  ourselves  repair  tbe  consequeocei 
of  a  fall  from  grace  by  re})enUnce;  and  that  upon  our  rcpeutaacf 
our  conversion  is  depeudent,  being,  as  it  appears,  the  fruit  of  our 
own  exertion. 

W’itli  this  exception,  thewtiole  pamphlet  deserves  the  highest 
encomium  for  its  ability  and  its  piety,  and  the  Christian  world 
are  under  obligations  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  as  President 
of  the  Society  referred  to  in  the  Titlepage,  for  directing  H  tobe 
published. 

In  the  I  ntroductioQ,  the  Author  has  some  admirable  remarks 
on  the  indispensable  usefulness  of  theological  terms  in  the  10 
cnee  of  divinity.  Conversion  and  Unconversion,  be  remarki- 
are  not  the  only  words  which  appear  to  lie  under  a  degree 
undeserved  reproach,  for  almost  all  those  words  which  w 
nected  with  the  more  unfashionable  doctrines  of  ChristiaiutyiSf^ 
equally  assailed.  Tbe  suppression  of  these  phrases,  and  ^ 
disuse  of  Scripture  language,  he  shews  to  be  connect  ^ 

•  ' 
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i  general'  neglect  of  the  doctrines  themselves.  lie  tluis  meets 
tlie  |>opular  objections  to  what  is  termed  technical  phraseology. , 

•  is  objected,  that  by  using  technical  terms  in  divinity,  men  learn 
to  substitute  words  for  ideas,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  real  religious 
kaowledge.  It  may,  however,  be  obviously  answered,  that  a  techni¬ 
cal  term,  when  once  explained,  is  a  siitiicient  symbotof  a  complete 
idea;  and  will, after  such  explanation,  recall  the  idea  far  more  efTcc- 
lually  than  could  be  done  by  circumlocution  or  paraphrase.  Why 
ihould  that  which  facilitates  the  knowledge  of  every  other  science,  pro¬ 
duce  a  contrary  effect  in  divinity  ?  The  objection  may,  indeed,  sliow 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  minister  diligently  to  explain  the  signi- 
ficalion  of  the  technical  terms  which  he  employs,  but  is  by  no  means 
s  sutficient  argument  against  a  judicious  use  of  them. 

*  It  has  been  further  objected,  that  these  peculiar  phrases  often  pre- 
jttdice  men  of  refined  minds  against  the  Gospel,  and  thus  prevent  tnoir 
afterwards  examining  its  doctrines  with  impartiality.  But  the  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  men  dislike  the  expressions,  only  because  they 
dislike  the  ideas  conveyed.  No  change  of  language  can  make  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross  agreeable  to  an  uncouverted  man.  It  is  from 
DeistS)  and  Socinians,  and  pseudo-philosophers,  that  the  loudest  com¬ 
plaints  are  heard.  But  it  would  surely  be  an  excess  of  courtesy  to 
ncritice  words  made  venerable  by  the  lins  of  saints,  confessors,  and 
nartyrs,  and  considered  by  ages  past  as  tlie  accredited  representatives 
of  specific  religious  ideas,  to  please  the  fastidious  taste  of  a  few  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  can  have  no  motive  for  desiring  a  change  in  language,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  prelude  to  a  cliange  in  doctrines  them¬ 
selves. 

‘  As  a  practical  argument,  it  may  be  observed,  tliat  those  ministers 
vho  studiously  avoid  scriptural  phraseology  are  not  found,  even  in 
discourses  addressed  to  the  more  cultivated  ranks  of  society,  to  be 
the  most  interesting  or  useful ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  lower  classes, 
the  argument  is  far  more  powerful ;  for,  among  persons  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  undisguised  scriptural  language  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  a 
mioisler  wishes  to  be  either  understood  or  believed.*  pp*  7 — 10. 

Ml.  W.  evinces  a  cordial  attachment  to  tlic  Episcopal  Cluircli. 
He  considers  its  clergy  as  being,  as  a  body,  the  highest  in  the 
scale  of  excellence  of  the  clergy  of  all  the  National  Churches 
now  existing.  He  reprobates,  nevertheless,  the  morbid  sensi¬ 
bility  which  induces  persons  to  slirink  from  the  abstract  dis¬ 
cussion  of  important  religious  subjects,  and  to  be  ^  abraid  of 

*  the  cbaractera  of  men  being  discussed,  even  in  a  general  point 
‘  of  view,  lest  some  unpleasant  consequences  should  arise 

*  from  the  .application  of  theoretical  truth  to  practical 
‘  feaearches  1* 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  Article,  than  with  the  following 
•Jifract  from  Mr.  Wilks,  which  strongly  applies  to  the  ge- 
aertl  subject. 

*  But  feeling  k,  or  ought  to  be,,  out  of  the  question.  The  souls 
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of  men  are  concerned,  and  minor  considerations  must  tberefort  41|. 
appear.  If  those  who  profess  to  instruct  others  in  the  way  to  bt%. 
¥en,  be  ignorant  of  it  themselves,  the  consequences  are  too  awful  lo 
be  risked  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  false  delicacy  of  individusli. 
It  is  essential  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Lstublishroent  to 
which  they.belong,  and  also  of  individual  ministers  themselves,  that 
*  the  precious  be  separated  from  the  vile.’  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
both  must  fall.  I'he  advantages  of  serious  examination  into  the 
characters  of  the  Clergy,  must,  therefore,  always  be  far  more  than 
commensurate  with  its  inconveniences.  The  unfaithful  may,  indeed, 
be  exposed  to  disgrace  ;  but  the  pious  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  re* 
warded  with  the  honour  due  to  their  fidelity  and  labours.'  pp.  69,70. 

'  To  delineate  the  ministerial  character  adequately  is  impossiUe; 
for  who  can  fully  conceive  what  that  man  ought  to  be,  who  is  sent  by 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  as  his  herald  to  a  world  in  arms,  wita 
denunciations  of  wrath  which  the  tongue  of  angels  might  falter  to 
proclaim ;  and  with  tidings  of  love  and  mercy  so  ineffable  and  divine, 
that  even  imprisoned  demons,  were  they  interested  in  them,  would 
melt  with  contrition,  and  rejoice  once  more  to  employ  the  goldet 
harps  of  heaven  in  singing  songs  of  glory  and  praise  to  their  bens* 
ffcent  Creator  ?  Were  a  minister  to  walk  altogether  worthy  of  hii 
high  vocation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mistake  his  character.  He 
would  appear  among  men  as  an  inhabitant  of  a  superior  world.  Hii 
conversation  would  be  in  heaven.  Elevated  above  earth,  he  would 
learn  to  look  down  with  equal  eye  on  iu  honours  and  its  frowns,  ki 
sorrows  and  its  enjoyments.  His  spotless  garments  would  be  uncoe* 
tamioated  with  its  pollutions.  Employed  in  the  same,  or  even  a  higher 
work  than  that  of  angels,  he  would  participate  their  spirit.  His  mta- 
Hers  would  be  cclestiul.  Like  the  Redeemer  himself,  lie  would  t^pear 
on  earth  but  as  one  come  to  do  good  ;  and  when  his  course  was.nniib* 
cd,  would  quit  it  with  <<a  hope  full  of  immortality  and  glory.”  p.  64. 


Art.  III.  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubrd,  and  its  Dependenem 
in  Persia^  Tartary^  and  India  ;  comprising  a  View  of  the  Afgham 
Nation,  and  a  History  ^  the  Dooraunee  Monarchy,  By  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  of  the  Honourable  East  lodis 
Company’s  Service,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Poona,  and  Istt 
Envoy  to  tlie  King  of  Cauhul.  About  700  pp.  SI.  ISs.  6d.  Londos. 
Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

[Concluded  from  p,  472  o/  our  Iasi  Number.] 

WF  E  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  general  view  of  tb# 
remaining  contents  of  this  volume,  as  they  lie  in  the  ordir 
adopted  by  Mr.  Elphinstone. 

The  Geography  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cauhul,  presents  ooa- 
aiderahle  difficulties,  occasioned  partly  by  circumstances  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  need  enumeration,  hut  principally  by  the  varying  tad 
uncertain  limits  of  an  empire  that  has  been  established  by  tbs. 
sword,  and  which  is  perpetually  a  scene  of  conflict. 

The.  boundenes  ef  the  Dooraunee  sovereignty,  once  eoinpre* 
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handed  sixteen  decfrees  of  lon^tude,  extending  from  Meslilietl 
to  Delhi,  the  breadth  beinsc  nine  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the 
Oxus  to  the  Persian  ^ulf.  It  is  now  contracted  in  its  dimen- 
dioDs,  and  the  kin^  of  Caubul  may  be  suid,  in  a  vague  sense,  to 
hold  a  dotibiful  and  precarious  sway  over  the  countries  exteiidr 
lo^  *  from  tlie  west  of  lleraut,  in  longitude  62°  to  the  eastern 
<  boundary  of  Cashineer,  in  longitude  77°  east.*  It  does  not 
ip|H‘ar  that  its  nominal  extent  in  latitude  has  undergone  any  ina* 
(erial  change.  This  territory, 

*  acoording  to  the  nomenclature  of  our  latest  maps,*  compre¬ 
hends  Afghaunistan  and  Segistaun,  with  part  of  Khorasan  and  Mak* 
nn;  with  Balk,  with  Tokarestaun,  and  Kilan,  Caubul,  Kuttore,  Kan- 
dihar,  Sindy,  and  Cashmeer ;  together  with  a  portion  of  Lahore,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Moultan  * 

Mr.  Klphinstone  seems  to  think  fourteen  millions  a  low  csti- 
mate  for  the  general  population;  and  it  does  indeed  appear, 
from  the  various  circumstances  arising  from  the  extent,  features, 
ind  characters  of  the  country,  that  it  should  be  taken  higher,  lu 
his. geographical  delineations,  5lr.  E.  takes  so  wide  a  range,  that, 
how  interesting  soever  such  an  excursion  might  be,  it  is  quite 
iopracticahle  to  follow  him.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country 
is  mountainous;  the  lofty  range  of  Hindoo Coosli  forms  its 
Dortbern  frontier,  and  the  triple  chain  of  Soliinaun  stands  within 
its  eastern  boundary.  West  of  this  range  the  whole  country 

*  is  a  tuhle  Land,  lying  higher  than  most  of  the  neighbouring 

*  countries.*  The  height  of  one  of  the  summits  of  Hindoo 
Coosh,  was  estimated  by  Lieut.  Macartney  at  20,493  feet.  The 
climate  of  such  a  country  as  this,  extending  from  the  regiou  of 
perpetual  congelation,  down  to  the  deep,  rich,  well-water^  val¬ 
ley  and  the  fertile  plain  situated  under  the  influence  of  an  east¬ 
ern  sun,  must  include  every  possible  variety  of  tem|>erature. 
The  Monsoon  reaches  part  of  the  country. 

*  When  we  entered  P^hawer  in  March/  says  Mr.  Elphinstonc; 

*  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  around,  were  covered  with  snow, 
vhile  the  plain  was  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  the  climate 
vts  delicious.  Most  of  the  trees  were  then  bare,  but  enough  were  in 
W to  give  richness  and  variety  to  the  prospect;  and  in  the  course  of 

*  Mr.  £.  here  refers  to  Arrowsmith’s  map  of  Asia,  1801,  probably 
of  the  most  complete  specimens  of  what  a  general  map  ought 

to  be,  that  has  ever  Wen  produced but  we  advert  to  Mr.  C.*s  re- 
krence,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  hinting  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith, 
vhose  high  merits  we  can  duly  appreciate^  the  necessity  of  greater 
correctness  in  the  orthosraphyr  of  names.  His  otherwise  excellent 
^  of  Syria,  lately  published,  is  miserably  disfigured  by  errors  of  this 
osiure. 
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a  fortnight  the  numerous  gardens  and  scattered  trees  were  cotered 
with  new  foliage,  which  had  a  freshness  and  brilliancy  never  teen  ii 
the  perpetual  summer  of  India.  Many  streams  run  through  the 
plain,  riieir  hanks  were  fringed  with  willow  and  tamarisk.  The 
orchards  scattered  over  the  country,  contained  a  profusion  of  plum, 
peach,  apple,  pear,  quince,  and  pomegranate  trees,  which  afforded  t 
greater  display  of  blossom  than  I  ever  before  witnessed ;  and  the  un¬ 
cultivated  parts  of  the  land  were  covered  with  a  thick  elastic  sod,  that 
perhaps  never  was  .equalled  but' in  England.  The  greater  part  of 
the  plain  was  highly  cultivated,  and  irrigated  by  many  watercouriei 
and  canals.  Never  was  a  spot  of  the  same  extent  better  peopled. 
From  one  height,  Lieut.  Macartney  took  the  bearings  of  thirty-two 
villages,  all^  witliin  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  The  villages  were  .gene¬ 
rally  large,  and  remarkably  clean  and  nent,  and  almost  all  set  off  with 
trees.  There  were  little  bridges  ot  masonry  over  the  streams,  etch 
of  which  had  two  small  towers  for  ornament  at  each  end.^ 

The  character  and  manners  of  the  Afghauns  arc  very  various; 
and  it  would  be  a  very  ditficult  task  to  reduce  to  specific  par¬ 
ticulars,  tlie  general  habits  of  so  many  tribes  diflering  in  origin 
and  niunicipul  regulations,  and  yet  collected  under  one  general 
government.  The  following  remarks  are  very  striking  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  and  though  they  are  ratlier  long,  we  cannot,  perhaps, 
do  bette'r  (Iran  quote  tliein,  as  exhibiting  the  best  possible  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  peculiar  race  of  people. 

*  If  a  man  could  be  transpoited  from  England  to  the  Afghan  coun¬ 
try,  without  passing  through  the  dominion  of  Turkey,  Persia,  or 
Tartury,  he  would  be  amazed  at  the  wide  and  unfrequented  deserts, 
and  the  mountains  covered  with  perennial  snow.  Even  in  the  culti¬ 
vated  part  of  the  country,  he  would  discover  a  wild  assemblage  of 
hills  and  wastes,  unmarked  by  enclosures,  not  embellished  by  trees, 
and  destitute  of  navigable  canals,  (Hibiic  roads,  and  all  the  great  and 
elaborate  productions  of  human  industry  and  refinement.  He  would 
find  the  towns  few,  and  far  dfstant  from  each  other;  and  he  would 
•  look  in  vain  for  inns  or  other  conveniences,  w’hich  a  traveller  would 
meet  with  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  he  would  some¬ 
times  be  delighted  with  the  fertility  and  populou.sness  of  particiUr 
plains  and  valleys,  where  he  would  see  the  productions  ot  Euro^ 
mingled  in  profusion  with  those  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  the  land  li* 
bonred  with  an  industry  and  a  judgment  nowhere  surpassed.  He  would 
tee  the  inhabitants  following  their  flocks  in  tents,  or  assembled  in  vil¬ 
lages,  to  which  the  terraced  roofs  and  mud  walls  give  an  appearance  en¬ 
tirely  new.  He  would  be  struck  at  6rst  with  their  high  and  even 
features ;  their  sun-burned  countenances,  their  long  beards,  their  loose 
garments,  and  their  shaggy  mantles  of  skins.  When  he  entered  into  tbe 
aocicty,  he  would  notice  the  absence  of  regular  courts  of  justice,  and  of 
every  thing  like  an  organized  police.  He  would  be  surprized  at  the  floe* 
tuation  and  instability  of  tbe  civil  institutions.  He  would  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  comprehend  how  a  nation  could  snibsUt  m  such 
and  would  pity  those  who  were  compelled  to  pass  their  days  in 
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I  icena,  and  whose  tninds  were  trained  by  their  unhappy  situation  to 
fraud  and  riolence,  to  rapine,  deceit,  and  revenge.  Yet  he  would 
scarce  fail  to  admire  their  martial  and  lofty  spirit,  their  hospitality, 
aad  their  bold  and  simple  manners,  equally  removed  from  the  auppl^ 
acft  of  a  citizen,  and  the  awkward  rusticity  of  a  clown  ;  and  he  would 
pfobably,  before  long,  discover,  among  so  many  qualities  that  excited 
his  disgust,  the  rudiments  of  many  virtues. 

*  But  an  English  traveller  from  India,  would  view  them  with  a 
more  favourable  eye.  He  would  be  pleased  with  the  cold  climate, 
elevated  by  the  mild  and  novel  scenery,  and  delighted  by  meeting 
many  of  the  productions  of  his  native  land.  He  would  first  be  struck 
with  the  thinness  of  the  fixed  population,  and  then  with  the  appear* 
aace  of  the  people;  not  fluttering  in  white  muslins,  while  half 
their  bodies  are  naked,  but  soberly  and  decently  attired  in  dark  co¬ 
loured  woollen  clothes ;  and  wrapt  up  in  brown  mantles,  or  in  large 
iheepskin  cloaks.  He  would  admire  their  strong  and  active  forms, 
their  fair  complexions  and  European  features;  their  industry  and 
eoterprize  ;  the  hospitality,  sobriety,  a^d  contempt  of  pleasure,  which 
appear  in  all  their  habits;  and  above  all,  the  independence  and 
energy  of  their  character.  In  India,  he  would  have  left  a  country 
where  every  movement  originates  in  the  government  or  its  agents, 
and  where  the  people  absolutely  go  for  nothing;  and  he  would  And 
himself  among  a  nation  where  the  controul  of  the  government  is 
scarcely  felt,  and  where  every  man  appears  to  pursue  his  own  incli- 
aations  undirected  and  unrestrained.  Amidst  the  stormy  independ- 
esce  of  this  mode  of  life,  he  would  regret  the  case  and  security  in 
which  the  state  of  India,  and  even  the  indolence  and  timidity  of  its 
inhabitants,  enable  most  parts  of  that  country  to  repose.  He  would 
Bieet  with  many  productions  of  art  and  nature  that  do  not  exist  in 
India;  but,  in  general,  he  would  find  the  arts  of  life  less  advance^ 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  Hindostan  unknown.  On  the  whole,  his 
impression  of  his  new  acquaintances  would  be  favourable  ;  although 
he  would  feel,  that  without  having  lost  the  ruggedness  of  a  barbarous 
nition,  they  were  tainted  with  the  vices  common  to  all  Asiatics.  Yet 
he  would  reckon  them  virtuous,  compared  with  the  people  to  whom  he 
had  been  accustomed ;  would  be  inclined  to  regard  them  with  interets 
sad  kindness,  and  could  scarcely  deny  them  a  portion  of  his  esteem.’ 

We  Could  point  out  some  inconsistencies  in  this  statement, 
and  Mr.  K.  himself  admits  that  it  requires  a  little  correction  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  gives  a  fair  and  striking  portraiture  of  the 
subjects,  if  subjects  they  may  be  called  who  seem  to  own  no  sub¬ 
jection,  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  an  opinion  has  very 
extensively  prevailed,  which  derives  tlie  origin  of  this  nation 
from  the  Jews,  and  that  it  lias  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  Sir  William  Jones.  The  nations  of  Afgbauuistau  them¬ 
selves 

*  maintain  that  they  are  descended  from  Afghaun,  the  son  of  Irmia, 
er  Berkia,  son  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  histories  of  their 
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nation  begin  with  relating  the  transactions  of  the  Jews  from  Abrahani 
clown  to  the  captivity.  Their  narrative  of  those  transactions  appein 
to  agree  with  that  of  the  other  Mahomedans ;  and  though  interspersed 
with  some  wild  fables,  does  not  essentially  differ  from  Scripture. , 
After  the  captivity,  they  allege  that  part  of  the  children  of  Afghaua 
withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  Chore,  and  part  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mecca  in  Arabia.* 

Mr.  rilphinstonc  allows  that  tliis  ^account  is  by  no  meant 
‘  destitute  of  probability;*  that  ‘the  theory  is  plausible  and' 

‘  may  be  true;’  and  yet  he  almost  immediately  sptMiks  of  it  as 
‘  cloudetl  with  contradictions;*  and  tinishes  by  classing  it  with, 
the  Milesian  origin  of  the  Irish.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
find  out  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  in  accounts  of  the  re¬ 
mote  origin  of  nations;  and  it  is  very  clear  to  all  who  have 
noted  the  Scripture  genealogies,  that  this  son  and  grandson  of 
Saul,  are  either  imaginary  beings,  or  real  individuals  under  ima¬ 
ginary  names,  misplaced  probably  in  the  order  of  descent.  This 
tradition  would  seem  to  explain  some  otherwise  unaccountable 
peculiarities  of  this  extraordinary  people ;  and  among  others, 
that  cast  of  feature,  so  much  resembling  the  Jewish,  which 
seems  to  have  very  forcibly  struck  Mr.  E.  It  tends  also  to  il¬ 
lustrate  two  important  facts  in  the  Jewish  history.  The  first  is 
the  partial  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  native  country  after  the 
Captivity,  and  the  entire  disappearance  of  that  majority  of  the 
race  which  remained  in  the  land  of  their  exile ;  connected  with 
the  peculiar  tenacity  with  which  the  Jews  have  retaiiied  their 
rational  distinctions  in  other  countries,  and  the  improbability 
that  they  should  have  so  entirely  abandoned  them  in  the  east, 
as  to  lose  all  trace  of  their  original.  With  some  necessary 
qualifications,  this  Afghaun  tradition,  accounts  sufficiently, 
plausibly  forthe  lossof  the  Jewish,  and  the  origin  of  the  Afghaun 
tribes. 

The  second  cii*cumstancc  on  which  these  traditions  appear  to 
throw  light,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  there  were 
great  numbers  of  Jews  resident  in  Arabia,  and  that  a  large  divi- 
Mon  of  them  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Khyber.  In  illus¬ 
tration  of  this,  it  may  l)e  remarked,  that  this  is  still  the  ‘  name  of 

H district  in  At^iaunistan,*  if  not  of  an  Afghaun  tribe;  ai^ 
that  t^ie  Afghauns  themselves  assert  that  their  nation,  both  in 
Ghore  anti  Arabia,  after  having  preserveil  the  ancient  faith  till 
the  coming  of  IMahomed,  were  converted  by  that  last  and 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  that  the  Afghauns  of  Ghore  marched 
to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of  Kyse.  Mr.  E.  at¬ 
tempts  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  evitlenee,  by  remarking,  th^ 
some  of  the  Afghaun  historians  derive  the  whole  nation  from  tbn  • 
very  Kysc.  Thb  chronological  error  might,  hotwever,  seem  ta 
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^  rattier  in  conBrmatioii  of  tlie  ori^iiul  tmctiiioii,  aa  Ryso 
ii  etidentiy  no  other  than  Kisti  the  futlpT  of  Saul. 

Tbe  internal  divis^ioiia  amt  res'iil.uions  of  the  Afe^hauns,  arc  too 
fotnplieated  for  abridgement,  'riie  term  Oolooas  Si'erna  appU- 
ctble  boili  10  the  greater  tribes  and  those  smaller  communities 
iflto  I'hich  they  are  divided.  The  chief  of  the  Oolooss  hastlie- 
ulle  of  Kliaun,  which  in  some  instances  is  merelytitular,  the  real 
luthoiity  bein^  retainer)  by  the  |>eople.  These  chiefs  preside  in 
tbe  Jeertra,  or  assembly  of  the  *  heads  of  divisions*/  a  ^council 
which  varies  in  its  character  and  powers  in  different  tribes. 

*  The  general  law  of  the  kingdom  is  that  of  Mahomed,  which  it 
i3opted  in  civil  actions  in  the  Ooloosses  also ;  but  their  peculiar  code, 

i  lod  the  only  one  applied  to  their  internal  administration  of  criminal 
jsttice.  is  the  Pooshtoonwullee*  or  usage  of  the  Afghauns ;  a  rude  sys¬ 
tem  of  customary  law,  founded  on  principles,  such  as  one  would  sup- 
poie  to  have  prevailed  before  the  institution  of  civil  government.’ 

This  rude  system  gives  a  man  the  right  of  retaliation  in  all 
cases  of  personal  injury,  and  when  exteiuleil,  which  is  rarely  the 
case,  to  civil  causes,  maintains  the  same  principle.  All  crimi- 
aal  causes  come  within  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  Jeergt, 
which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  a  wise  and  politic  institution  ; 
ind  one  that  may  |>robably  lead  to  greater  improvements,  both  in. 
municipal  and  in  national  government.  As  a  tribunal,  it  is  said 
to  be*  tolerahl)  impartial/  in  general  conducted  with  great  de¬ 
corum  ;  and,  in  some  tribes,  ^  remarkable  for  order  and  gra- 
‘  vity,  and  for  a  rude  kind  of  eloquence,  much  admired  by  their 
‘  count ry men.* 

The  remaining  particulars  scattered  through  this  volume,  re¬ 
specting  the  manners  of  this  jieople,,  we  shall  endeavour  to  com¬ 
press  into  a  small  space.  The  Afghauns  buy  their  wives  The 
ooannoii  age  at  which  the  men  man  y,  is  twenty ;  the  women 
Dirry  at  fifteen.  Polygamy  is  permitteil  to  those  whose  means 
ire  adequate  to  its  support.  ‘  Tlie  wives  often  gain  a  greU  as- 

*  cendency,  and  all  the  advantages  given  by  the  Maliotnedap 

*  liw,  ’>re  not  always  sutheient  to  prevent  the  husband's  sinking 
'  into  a  secondary  |>lace  in  his  own  house.* 

The  education  and  literature  of  the  Afghauns  are  of  a  very 
bimhle  onier  :  *  not  a  quarter  can  read  their  own  language.* 
Tbe  better  instructed  among  tlie  lower  people,  read  the  Koran; 
those  of  ^  decent  fortune/  study  the  Persian  classics,  and  the 
dements  of  Arabic.  The  Aloollalis  go  beyond  this,  they  com¬ 
plete  their  Arabic  course,  and  then  apply  to  logic,  law,  and  the- 
ology:  *  Many  push  their. researches  into  ethics,  metaphysics, 
'  tiui  the  system  of  physic  known  in  the  east,  as  well  as  history, 
'  poetry,  and  metliciiie,  which  last  is  a  fashionable  study  for  men 

*  of  all  profession s.*  The  language  is  mixed  with  Persian  and 
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Indian  words  and  forms;  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  a  distinct 
character  and  origin.  Rehmaun  and  Kooshhnul  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  poets  of  Afghaunistan  ;  the  latter  was  Khauii  of  the  Khut- 
loks,  and  spent  his  life  in  asserting  the  independence  of  hh 
country  against  the  arms  of  Aurungzeb.  Under  all  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a  prose  translation,  the  specimens  of  his  poems  here 
given,  glow  with  spirit  and  feeling.  During  a  long  imprison¬ 
ment  Lt  Gwalior,  he  composed  an  tlegy,  of  which  llie  followinr 
lines  form  the  conclusion  :  ^ 

*  But  in  all  these  misfortunes,  I  thank  God  for  two  things : 

*  One,  that  I  am  an  Afghaun ;  and  the  other,  that  I  am  Kooshhiul 

‘  Khultuk.* 

On  another  occasion,  when  attempting  in  vain  to  rouse  hit 
countrymen  to  arms,  he  tlnislics  with  this  heroic  exclamation : 

*  To  my  mind,  death  is  better  than  life, 

<  When  life  can  no  longer  be  held  with  honour, 

*  Vre  are  not  to  live  for  ever  in  this  world, 

7  *  But  the  memory  of  Kooshhaul  Khuttuk  will  remain.* 

The  Afghuuns  are  Mussulmans  of  the  Soonee  sect.  They  are 
sufficiently  tolerant,  and  admit  even  the  Sheeahs,  the  sect  of  Ali, 
to  high  offices  in  the  State,  without  the  imposition  of  toy 
Soonee  test  as  a  oualification.  The  national  character  seems  to 
bo  too  fierce  and  aesultory  ior  religion  to  have  any  nermaneot 
hold  upon  their  minds.  They  are  much  addicted  to  mvinatioD. 

The7’ra<fe  of  Caiibul,  from  the  inadequate  means  of  convey¬ 
ance,  cannot  be  very  extensive.  The  want  of  roads  and  of  na¬ 
vigable  streams,  renders  it  necessary  to  employ  camels;  and  the 
caravans  are,  of  course,  slow  in  their  motion,  not  adapted  to 
large  packages,  and  liable  to  continual  pillage  from  the  preda¬ 
tory  tribes.  On  account  of  the  mountainous  .roads,  *  the  can- 
^  vans  to  Toorkistan  are  all  on  horses  or  pontes.’  The  urticlei 
•  of  commerce  are  too  numerous  for  detail. 

Our  preceding  extracts  will  have  enabled  our  readers  to  form  a 
general  notion  of  the  state  of  Husbandry  this  kingdom.  We 
shall  therefore  merely  remark,  that  the  value  of  land  in  Caubul, 
is  from  nine  to  twelve  years’  purchase,  and  that 

*  there  arc  five  classes  of  cultivators  in  Afghaunistan;  1st.  Pro¬ 
prietors,  who  cultivate  their  own  lands;  2d.  Tenants,  who  hire  itftf 
a  rent  in  money,  or  for  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce ;  Sd.  Bul¬ 
gurs,  who  are  the  same  as  the  Metayers,  in  France ;  4th.  Hir^  b* 
hourers;  and  5th,  Villains,  who  cultivate  their  lords’  lands  without 
wages.* 

To  attempt  the  enumeration  of  the  Afghaun  tribes,  in  all  their 
v  arietii  s  apd  mutual  depcudencies,  would  be  a  wearying  and  un¬ 
profitable  task  ;  and,  indeed,  to  follow  Mr.  E.  in  hi*  very  clesr, 
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.jimgh complicated  statements, would  afford  but  little  amusement, 
occupitions  are  various ;  their  habits  fierce  and  irres^ular  : 
are,  however,  hospitable.  In  short,  .they  are  a  very  in- 
people  to  study,  but  we  should  think  not  a  very  attrac- 
titerace  to  live  with.  The  power  of  the  monarch  is  very  limited, 
ifld  has  been  much  reduced  by  the  strui^c^lcs  for  sway  between 
liie  contending  claimants  for  the  crown. 

( With  the  exception  of  the  republican  government  of  the  Ooloossea, 
situation  of  the  Afghaun  country  appears  to  me  to  bear  a  strong 
rdemblance  to  that  of  Scotland  in  ancient  times :  the  direct  power 
gftbe  king  over  the  towns  and  the  country  immediately  around ;  the 
piecarious  submission  of  the  nearest  clans,  and  the  independence  of 
;lie  remote  ones ;  the  inordinate  power  and  faction  of  the  nobility 
nMt  connected  with  the  court,  and  the  relation  borne  by  all  the  great 
jfdi  to  the  crown,  resemble  each  other  so  closely  in  the  two  states, 
:hst  it  will  throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  Dooraunee  govem- 
aent  to  keep  the  parallel  in  view.* 

The  Appendix  contains  some  interestinj^  papers.  To  the 
lirst  of  these,  wc  have  before  adverted.  The  second  contains 
ibe  narrative  of  Mr.  Durie,  a  native  of  Bengal,  his  fa¬ 
ther  an  Knglishman,  his  mother  an  Indian.  His  original  em- 
|)loyiuent  had  been  that  of  ^  a  compounder  of  medicines  but 
(rom  a  peculiar  nobleness  of  character,  he  was  impatient  of 
'  any  long  continuance  in  one  place.’  On  this  peculiarity  Mr. 
Clnhinstonc  founds  an  opinion,  that  he  was  ^  subject  to  partial 
'  derangement  of  understanding.’  We  are  totally  at  a  loss  to 
discover  any  real  ground  for  this  notion.  Mr.  Durie’s  narrative 
thews  no  signs  of  sucli  derangement ;  it  tends  rather  to  exhibit 
him,  we  think,  in  a  very  favourable  light*;  patient  in  endurance, 
thread  in  observation,  and  endowed  with  many  high  qualities, 
IB  which  the  greater  portion  of  travellers  are  deficient.  Indeed, 
hid  Mr.  E.’s  opinion  been  well  founded,  it  might  excite 
just  reason  for  astonishment,  that  he  should  have  thouglit  it 
decent  to  print  it.  Mr.  Duric  is  described  as  struggling  with 
irett  intellectual  disadvantages. 

*  His  education  must  have  been  that  of  the  lower  order  of  half- 
3Ks  in  India,  and  he  spoke  English  ill.  But  he  had  read  several  of 
w  best  classics ;  and  though  his  language  was  incorrect*  it  was  suf- 
to  express  his  tlioughts  fully  and  clearly,  and  even  on  some 
’’cessions  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour  and  eloquence.’ 

Mr.  E.  further  admits,  that  he  never  shewed  ‘  the  least  in- 
‘  colierency  in  his  discourse,’  and  that  ‘  his  natural  talents  wore 
‘  inrprwing  ;’  but  still  he  must  be  insane,  because  he  preferred 
^▼riling  to  Bagdad,  though  in  deep  poverty,  to  accepting  the 
of  Mr.  E.’s  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  X150.  a  year  !  The- fact 
to  be,  that  Durie  bad  set  his  nair.4  on  visiting  Bagdad,  and 
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that  received  from  Mr.  B.  a  liberal  compensation  for  |ib  I  • 

information  and  his  written  narrative,  lie  availed  himself  of  tht 
opportunity  and  the  money,  to  secure  a  passac^e  in  an  ‘  Arab 

•  sliip.’  His  first  attempt  was  of  a  roost  daring  kind  ; 

*  He  crossed  the  Indus  without  a  farthine  in  his  possession;  tn^ 
travelled  through  the  Afghaun  country  in  the  character  of  a  Mahorac 
dan,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Bagdad.  He  went  by  Ctu- 
bul  to  Candahar,  resided  some  months  in  each  of  those  cities,  and  at 
length  returned  by  the  same  route  to  India,  He  came  to  Poona  is 
Ibl'ii  and  presented  himself  at  my  door  in  rags.* 

llix  narrative  exhibits  a  very  peculiar  character  of  aflectinj 
simplicity.  He  speaks  of  his  sufferings  and  privations  with  a 
calm  and  tranquil  indifference  that  seems  to  abstain  from  their 
detail  as  altogether  uninteresting  to  any  one  but  himself.  Hii 
.  ‘  derangement*  appeai-s  to  partake  extremely  of  the  cast  of  roiixl 
and  character  so  conspicuous  in  the  late  Mungo  Park,  except 
that  in  the  latter,  they  were  regufated  and  set  off  by  higher  it- 
tainments,  and  more  advantageous  circumstances.  There  were 
the  sam^  simple  and  quiet  hardihood,  the  same  heroical  determi* 
nation,  the  same  devoted  spirit ;  and  we  fear  the  same  |)erse- 
verance  to  a  disastrous  close.  ' 

Apjiendix  C.  relates  principally  to  a  country  of  which  little  his 
hitherto  been  known,  called  by  the  Mahomedans  CaufirisUo, 
or  the  Land  of  Infidels.  This  region  was  an  object  of  greet 
curiosity  to  Mr.  Etphinstone,  from  a  preyalcnt  report  that  iu 
inhahitants  were  the  lineal  descendants  of  certain  Greeks,  who 
remained  on  the  spot  after  the  departure  of  Alexander  the  Greet 
Mr.  K.  had  ascertained  that  *  they  were  celebratccl  for  their 
beauty  and  European  complexion,  worship|KMl  idols,  drink 
^  wine  in  silver  cups  or  vases,  used  chairs  and  tables,  and  spoke 

*  a  language  unknown  to  their  neighbours.* 

With  some  ditficulty  he  procured  a  suitable  person  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey  of  discovery ;  and  the  very  interesting  result  of 
his  researches,  and  of  subsequent  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  E.is 
irobodied  in  this  paper.  The  report  of  their  beauty  and  idolatry 
proved  perfectly  correct,  as  well  as  that  which  represented  then 
as  drinking  wine  out  of  silver  vessels,  and  using  chairs  and 
tables ;  but  Nr.  Elphinstone  was  unable  to  discover  any  con¬ 
nexion  between  (heir  language  and  the  Greek.  In  revenge  for 
the  |)ersecution  of  the  Mussulmans,  they  are  at  all  times  eagw 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  persecutors.  It  i* 
reckoned  a  worthy  and  heroic  act  to  kill  a  Mussulman,  and  a 
warrior  rises  in  reputation  in  proportion  as  he  sheds  the  blo^ 
of  the  orthodox.  They  sometimes,  however,  make  a  truce  with 
the  Mahomedans  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  ^  they  kill  a  goat  and 

dress  the  heart,  bite  off  half,  and  give  the  rest  to  the  Mussul- 
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<  man;  tht  paKles  then  gently  bite  each  (other)  about  the  region 
•  of  the  heart,  and  the  treaty  is  concluded.*  They  ackiiowl^ge 
^supreme  God,  by  soiue  called  iuira,  by  others  Dagiin;  but 
(liey  admit  of  innumerable  inferior  idols,  whom  they  consider  as 
iolercessors,  and  assert  them  to  have  been  ‘  great  men  of  for- 

<  mer  days.*  From  this  account  tliey  seem  to  be  already,  anil 
by  intuition,  very  tolerable  papists. 

Appendix  D.  is  a  geographical  memoir  by  Lieut.  Macartney, 
Jriwn  up  with  distinguished  ability,  but  not  susceptible  of 
ibridgement.  Appendix  E.  contains  a  Pushtoo  vocabulary* 

The  decorations  of  the  book  are  very  re8(>ectable,  as  distinct 
lod  intelligible  sketches  of  costume,  but  without  the  slightest 
cfadin  to  praise  as  works  of  art.  We  are  not  aware  that  they 
pin  enough  from  the  colouring,  to  compensate  for  the  enhance- 
nent  of  price  consequent  u^mn  that  process.  The  map  is  very 
filuable,  as  giving  a  new  aS|)ect  to  this  portion  of  the  East. 
The  groundwork  is  by  Lieut.  Macartney,  with  additions  and  * 
corrections  by  Elphinstone.  We  are,  however,  coinpelled  to 
uy,  that  we  have  never  seen  any  thing  worse  manageil  than  the 
engraving:  the  shadows  of  the  bills  are  much  too  black,  and 
the  relative  heights  not  sufficiently  indicated.  Of  these,  however, 
we  should  not  have  complained,  if  the  names  of  towns  and 
countries  had  been  legible  without  effort.  As  it  now  appears, 
the  map  is  a  mass  of  confusion,  letter  jostling  letter,  and  word 
crossing  word,  in  most  vexatious  disorder ;  and  this  is  the  more 
inexcusable,  as  it  might  have  been  rectifi^  by  a  very  slight  da- 
Ipee  of  attention  and  skill. 


Art.  IV.  Christabel.  Kubla  Kharif  a  Vision:  The  Pains  of  SUtp.  By 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.64.  price  4i.  6d.  Murray,  1816. 

E  had  frequently  heard  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  manuscript  of 
Christabel,  as  a  singularly  wild  and  romantic  poem,  the 
perusal  of  which  had  obviously  suggested  the  idea  of  certain 
popular  metrical  romances  of  specious  originality.  Our  cu¬ 
riosity  to  see  this  long-hoarded  treasure,  was  proportioned  to 
the  pre-eminent  abilities  of  which  its  Author  is  known  by  bis 
friends,  we  cannot  say  to  have  the  command,  but  to  sustain  the 
Miponsibility.  A  note  in  The  Siege  of  Coriiitli,*’  has  recently 
ittracted  more  general  attention  towards  it ;  and  at  length,  after 
■ixteen  years  of  concealment,  it  comes  forth, — a  fragment  still. 
Two  Cantos  only  out  of  five,  are  contained  in  the  present  pub¬ 
lication  :  the  remaining  three  exist  only  in  the  teeming  chaos  of 
tbf  Author’s  brain.  His  poetic  powers  have,  it  seems,  beeo, 
*  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.*  ^  We  should 
^oice  Indeed  to  find,  that  the  spell  which  has  so  long  looked 
“P  Mr.  Coleridge’s  powers,  not  only  is  dissolved,  but  has 
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left  them  unimpaired,  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  as,  acc<)rdts»  i 
to  romantic  fable,  the  enchanted  virgin  vrakes  from  hera;^-loii; 
alumber,  untouched  by  time.  Mr.  Coleridge  trutt#  that  he 
‘  shall  be  able  to  embody  in  vcmtsc  the  three  parts  yet  to  come 
*  in  tlie  course  of  the  present  year  We  shall  be  glad  to  fioj 
that  this  trust  is  better  founded  than  were  the  hopes  ivhich  bh 
friends  so  long  indulged  in  vain.* 

In  the  mean  time,  wc  cannot  conceal  that  the  effect  of 
present  publication  u)M>n  readers  in  general,  will  be  that  of  dh. 
appointment.  It  maybe  compared  to  a  mutilateil  statue, 
beauty  of*  which  can  only  be  af^priKiated  hy  those  who  htve  * 
knowledge  or  imagination  sufficient  to  complete  the  idea  of  tbe  ^ 
whole  composition.  Tbe  reader  is  obliged  to  guess  at  the  htlf- 
developed  meaning  of  the  mysterious  incidents,  and  is  at  last,  ‘ 
at  the  end  of  the  second  canto,  left  in  the  dark,  in  the  most 
abrupt  and  unceremonious  manner  imaginable.  Yet  we  irt>  i 
much  mistaken  if  this  fragment,  such  as  it  is,  will  not  be  found 
to  take  faster  hold  of  the  mind  than  many  a  poem  six  canton 
long.  Its  merit,  in  point  of  originality,  will  be  lost  on  most 
readers,  in  consequence  of  the  prior  appearance  of  so  great  i 
quantity  of  verse  in  the  same  style  and  measure.  But  the  kiad 
of  interest  which  the  tale  is  calculatpd  to  awaken,  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  description  of  poems  alluded  to. 
Horror  is  the  prevailiifg  sentiment  excited  by  Christabel:  act 
that  mixture  of  terror  and  disgust  with  wliich  we  listen  to 
details  of  crime  and  bloodshed,  hut  the  purely  imaginatiTe 
feeling,  the  breathless  thrill  of  indefinite  emotion  of  whidi 
wc  are  conscious  when  in  the  supposed  presence  of  an  un¬ 
known  being,  or  acted  upon  by  some  influence  mysteriously 
transcending  the  notice  of^thc  senses— that  passion  which  Col¬ 
lins  has  so  beautifully  apostrophized  under  the  name  of  Fear,  in 
the  Ode  beginning 

*  Thou  to  whom  the  world  unknown 

*  With  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  shewn ; 

*  Who  seest  appall’d  the  unreal  scene, 

*  Wlien  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between.* 

Christabel  opens  with  the  following  lines  : 

‘  ’Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock, 

And  the  oi^’ls  have  aw^en’d  the  crowing  cock;' 

Tu— whitl - Tu— ^hool 

And  hark,  again !  the  crowing  cock, 

How  drowsily  it  crew. 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich. 

Hath  a  toothless  niastifT  bitch ; 
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From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
She  makes  answer  to  the  clock, 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hour  ; 

Ever  and  aye,  moonshine  or  shower. 

Sixteen  short  howls,' not  over  loud; 

Some  say.  she  sees  my  lady’s  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 

The  ni^ht  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 

The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 

It  covers  but  not  hides  tne  sky. 

The  moon  it  behind,  and  at  the  full ; 

And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dull. 

Tlie  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray : 

’Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 

And  the  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  wiy. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 

W^hat  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  I 
She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 
Of  her  own  betrothed  knight; 

Dreams,  that  made  her  moan  and  leap. 

As  on  her  bed  she  lay  in  sleep ; 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 
For  the  weal  of  her  lover  thafs  far  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke. 

The  breezes  they  were  still  also ; 

And  nought  was  green  upon  the  oak. 

Rut  moss  and  rarest  misletoe: 

She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree. 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

Tlie  lady  leaps  up  suddenly* 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel! 

It  moan'd  as  near,  as  near  can  be. 

But  what  it  is,  she  cannot  tell.— 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  rin^et  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek.-- 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red*  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 
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Hush*  beatinfT  heart  of  (  hristabel ! 

Jetu,  Maria,  ahicUl  her  well ! 

She  folded  her  amis  beneath  her  cloak. 

And  stole  to  the  other  aide  of  the  oak. 

What  tees  she  there  ? 

There  the  tees  a  damsel  bright, 

Drett  in  a  silken  robe  of  white  ; 

Her  neck,  her  feet,  her  arms  were  bare, 

And  the  je\fels  disorder’d  in  her  hair. 

I  guess,  ’twas  frightful  there  to  tee 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  at  she — 

Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

Mary  mother,  save  me  now ! 

(Said  Christabcl,)  And  who  art  thou  ? 

The  lady,  if  lady  she  be,  describes  herself  as  adiapless  virgin 
ruthlessly  seized  by  five  warriors  the  yestermorn,  and  left  by 
them  underneath  the  oak  till  their  return. 

She  appeals  successfully  to  the  compassion  of  the  unsuspecting 
Christabcl,  who  proffers  to  conduct  her  to  her  father's  eastle, 
and,  as  all  the  household  arc  at  rest,  to  share  her  couch  with  her. 
Two  incidents,  which  'were  sufficient  to  awaken  the  suspU 
cion  of  a  less  inigenuous  and  inexperienced  person,  occur, 
in  reaching  the  hall.  The  lady  sank  at  the  threshold  of  ike 
^ate,  and  Christabcl  was  obliged  to  lift  her  over ;  and  when 
urged  to  join  in  praising  the  virgin  for  her  safety, 

<  Alas !  Alai !  said  Geraldine, 

1  cannot  speak  for  weariness.’ 

The  old  mastiff  that  lay  asleep  in  tlie  cold  moon-shine,  madr 
au  angry  moan  as  they  crossed  the  court. 

*  They  pass’d  the  hall,  that  echoes  still, 

Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dying. 

Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying; 

But*  when  the  lady  pasc’d,  there  came  ' 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  6t  of  dame  ; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye. 

And  nothing  else  she  saw  thereby  ! 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leolioe  tall. 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  nitcb  in  the  wall.’ 

They  pass  the  Baron's  room  in  breathleas  silence,  andaikngdi 
reach  Christabel's  chamber. 

*  The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 

And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 

But  they  without  i^i light  can  see/ 

The  clidiiibcr  carv'd  so  curioualyj 
Carv’d  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
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All  made  out  of  the  carver’s  brain, 
For  a  lady’s  chamber  meet ; 

The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fasten’d  to  an  angel’s  feet.* 


Christabel,  at  the  lady’s  rccinost,  did  first  her /gentle  limbs  nn- 
*  dress,  and  lay  down  in  her  loveliness.’  But,  unable  to  com¬ 
pose  herself  to  slumber,  she  is  rude  enough  to  raise  herself  on 
her  elbow,  to  look  at  the  lady  Geraldine. 


*  Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  bow’d, 

And  slowly  roll’d  her  ey^  j  around; 

Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud, 

Like  one  that  shudder’d,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breasts 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 

Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view, 

Behold  !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side^ — 

A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  ! 

And  she  is  to  sleep  by  Christabel. 

She  took  two  paces,  and  a  stride,  ; 

And  lay  down  by  the  maiden’s  side: .  . 

And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took. 

Ah  well-a-day  I 

And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say  : 

In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell, 

Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 

Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to- morrow 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow ; 

But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare, 

«  That  in  the  dim  forest 

Thou  heard’st  a  low  moaning, 

And  found’st  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair : 

And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in  charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air/ 

Christabel  lies  for  one  hour  in  fearful  trance,  imprisoned  in  the 
embrace  of  this  ^  lady :’  a  gentle  sleep  then  falls  upon  her,  during 
which  her  face  regains  its  smile. 

*  No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet. 

What  if  her  guardian  spirit  ’twere. 

What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near ! 

But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes, 

That  saints  will  aid,  if  men  will  call. 

For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all  1’ 

With  these  lines  the  first  part  of  the  Poem  concludes. 

VoL.  V.  N.  S.  Y  y 
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Tlie  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sln^ 

1  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wige 
ISo  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
*i’hat  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes, 

That  all  her  features  were  resiijn’d 
To  this  sole  linage  in  her  mind  : 

And  nassively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate. 

And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance, 

Still  picturing  that  look  askance. 

With  forc’d  unconscious  sympathy 

Full  before  her  father’s  view - 

As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be. 

In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue  ! 

‘  But  when  the  trance  was  o’er,  tlic  maid 
Paus’d  awhile,  and  inly  pray’d, 

Then  falling  at  her  father's  feet, 

“  Bv  my  mother’s  soul  do  I  entreat 
T^hat  thou  this  woman  send  away  I” 

She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  say. 

For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 

O'er-niaster’d  by  the  mighty  spell.’  pp.  41 — 14, 

Here  we  may  close  our  account  of  this  singular  production. 
Tbe  Conclusion  to  Part  the  Second,  is,  we  sii[)pose,  an  enigma. 
It  is  certainly  unintelligible  as  it  stands.  We  suspect  that  Mr. 
Coleridge’s  poetical  powers  began  to  yield  to  their  sixteen  years* 
nap  just  at  this  moment,  and  that  he  dreamed  the  few  last  lines. 

As  to  ‘  Kiibla  Khan,'  and  the  ‘  Pains  of  Sleep,’  we  can  only 
rfgrct  the  publication  bfllieni,as  aifordiiig  a  proof  that  the  Author 
o?er-rates  the  importance  of  his  name.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
which  is  professedly  published  as  a  psychological  curiosity,  it 
hiving  been  composed  during  sleep,  there  appears  to  ns  nothing 
in  the  quality  of  the  lines  to  render  this  circumstance  extraor¬ 
dinary.  We  could  have  informed  Mr.  Coleridge  of  a  reverend 
Wend  of  ours,  who  actually  wrote  down  two  sermons  on  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  recollection  of  the  spontaneous 
exercise  of  his  faculties  in  sleep.  To  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  poetical  composition,  a  simil.ir  phenomenon  would  not 
he  a  stranger  occurrence,  than  the  spirited  dialogues  in  prose 
^bicli  lake  place  in  the  dreams  of  persons  of  duller  invention 
bian  our  poet,  and  which  not  unfrequently  leave  behind  a  very 
dvid  impression. 

We  closed  the  jirc^nt  publication  with  sentiments  of  melan- 
tholy  and  regret,  not  untnixed  with  pity.  In  what  an  humbling 
attitude  docs  such  a  man  as  Coleridge  present  himself  to  the 
P^jblic,  in  laying  before  them  these  specimens  of  the  rich  pro- 
of  excellence,  with  which  sixteen  years  ago  he  raised  the 
^P^'ctatipns  of  liis  friends, — pledges  of  future  greatness  which 
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after  sixteen  years  he  has  failed  to  redeem  !  1  le  is  now  onoe 

more  loudly  called  upon  to  break  off  his  desultory  and  luxurious 
habits,  and  to  brace  his  mind  to  intellectual  exertion.  Samson 
could  never  have  despaired  of  recoverin'^  his  strength,  till  the 
baldness  of  age  should  fall  upon  him.  \\c  cherish  a  hope  that 
tile  principle  of  strength,  though  dormant,  is  still  unimpaired  in 
our  poet’s  mind,  and  that  he  will  yet  awake  in  his  strength. 


Art.  V,  jin  Introduction  to  Entomology ;  or  Elements  of  the  Natu¬ 
ral  History  of  Insects:  with  Plates.  By  Wm.  Kirby,  B.  A,  F.L.S. 
Rector  of  Barham ;  and  William  Spence,  Esq.  r.L.S.—Vol.  I. 
8vo.  pp.  xxiii.  512 — Longman,  1815#  price  18s. 

HERK  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  Natural  History,  which  has 
y  been  more  exposed  to  the  blighting  influence  of  jxipular 
prejudice,  than  Entomology.  Every  other  department  ot  sci¬ 
ence,  has  attracted  numerous  and  enthusiastic  admirers;  but 
the  “Natural  History  of  Insects”  has  been  viewed  with  silent 
contemjit,  or  rejected  with  fnarked  disdain.  It  is  now,  indeed, 
some  years  since  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  will  of  a 
lady  of  title,  upon  the  plea  of  lunacy,  corroborated  alone  by 
her  fondness  for  collecting  insects ;  and  when  Ray,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  British  Naturalists,  was  obliged  to  attend  the  trial  at 
Exeter,  in  order  to  hear  testimony  to  her  mental  sanity  !  The 
world,  wc  hope,  is  so  fur  amended,  on  the  score  both  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  of  common  honesty,  or  at  least  of  common  decency, 
as  to  put  it  beyond  all  fear  that  another  such  instance  of  almost 
incredible  ignorance,  or  of  impudent  litigation,  should  ever 
occur.  Still,  the  Insect-hunter  is  proverbially  ridiculed,  as 
engaged  operone  nihil  agendo  ;  as  one  of  those  curious  be¬ 
ings,  the  frivolity  of  whose  pursuits  deservedly  entitles  them  to 
a  niche  in  their  own  Museum.  A  few  individuals,  however, 
and  but  a  few,  have  risen  superior  to  this  prejudice  of  the 
day,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  this  inte¬ 
resting  subject. 

It  might  afford  an  occasion  for  mudi  interesting  speculation, 
were  we  to  trace  the  causes  which  determine  the  direction  ofpo- 

Iiular  opinion,  with  respect  to  different  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  The  inquiry  would,  however,  load  us  to  digress  too 
widely  from  the  immediate  subject  of  our  present  remarb; 
wc  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  off'ring  a  few  hints 
on  a  single  cause  which  has,  more'  than  any  other,  contributed 
to  generate  a  distaste  for  the  study  of  Entomology. 

A  misconception  of  a  very  gross  and  unphilosophical  nature, 
has  chiefly  tended  to  bring  discredit  upon  this  science;  and  as 
it  has  not  been  confined  to  this  particular  branch  of  Natu^ 
History,  it  becomes  of  sufBcient  importance  to  be  marked  with 
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deelcled  disapprobation.  The  Entomoloi^ist,  the  Botanist,  and 
the  Mineralogist,  are  frequently  condemned  to  hear,  from  the 
ignorant  or  the  unreflecting,  in  a  tone  of  sclf-suflicicnt  and  tri¬ 
umphant  objection,  that  tlicir  favourite  science  is  a  more  cata^ 
logue  of  names  !  As  if  it  were  possible  to  enlarge  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  human  knowledge,  without  at  the  same  time  extend¬ 
ing  the  symbols  of  language,  by  the  aid  of  which  alone  disco¬ 
veries  can  be  imparted  with  convenience  and  precision*.  What 
estimate  should  we  form  of  the  intellect  of  that  person  who 
should  maintain )  that  the  poetry  of  Milton  is  a  mere  collection 
of  articles,  and  nouns,  and  pronouns,  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
fraternity  ?  yet,  such  a  fancy  would  be  little  less  extravagant. 
It  is  a  possible  thing,  doubtless,  that  the  mere  Naturalist  should 
acquire  little  more  of  the  knowledge  of  the  science  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  cultivate,  than  what  is  contained  in  its  dry  nomencla¬ 
ture.  Hut  we  should  as  little  think  of  estimating  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  study  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects,  by  the  most 
decisive  indications  of  the  total  absence  of  philosophic  genius 
in  the  Entomologist,  as  we  should  think  of  judging  of  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  Milton’s  poem,  by  the  bare  remarks  of  the 
dry  Etymologist.  After  all,  so  far  is  the  objection  against 
which  we  have  been  contending,  from  being  founded  on  truth, 
that  we  may  justly,  and  with  confidence,  advance  an  assertion 
of  a  precisely  opposite  tendency.  If  ever  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  compelling  the  student  to  connect  ideas  with  their 
arbitrary  signs,  it  is  in  the  investigation  of  the  objects  with 

*  The  deflclency  of  mere  popular  description,  without  short  and 
comprehensive  signs  to  mark  the  individual  objects  of  our  research, 
b  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  obstinacy  with  whioh  Bonnet  *  main. 

*  tained  the  inutility  of  system;  even  on  an  occasion  when  Dr.  Smith, 

*  speaking  of  his  experiments  on  the  Barberry,  found  it  quite  im* 

*  possible  to  make  him  comprehend  to  what  plant  he  referred !  ’ 
Another  still  more  striking  illustration  is  given  by  our  Authors.  In 
1788,  an  alarm  was  excited  in  this  country,  by  the  nrobability  of  im¬ 
porting,  in  North  American  wheat,  that  dreadful  plague,  the  Hessian 
Fly,  The  Privy  Council  sat,  day  after  day,  to  deliberate  upon  pru¬ 
dential  precautions;  despatches  were  written  to  the  ambassadors  in 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  America;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  held  a 
voluminous  correspondence  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  subject ;  the 
minutes  of  council,  &c.  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  occupy  more  than 
hoo  hundred  octavo  pages;  and,  after  all,  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
was  obtained  on  the  subject!  Had  this  little  depredator  been  sub- 
'initted  to  accurate  Entomological  investigation,  and  desi^ated  by 
hvo  xjoords  to  mark  its  genus  and  species,  accompanied  with  a  shoit 
but  intelligible  description,  all  this  formidable  and  unsunccssfui  la* 
hour  might  have  been  dispensed  mik^Scc  pp.  52  A  168, 
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which  Natural  History  is  conversant.  It  is  hardly  credible,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  botanist,  who  diligently  employs  himself 
in  the  dissection  of  plants,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  proper 
places  in  the  system,  should  terminate  with  the  mere  name 
which  he  finds  appropriated  to  it ;  he  becomes  necessarily  ia. 
volved  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  its  more  de¬ 
licate  parts,  which  escape  the  eye  of  a  less  scientific  observer. 
The  Entomologist  has  no  other  means  of  referring  an  unknown 
insect  that  may  come  under  his  notice,  to  its  proper  order 
genus,  and  species,  than  by  a  stricH  investigation  of  its  ex. 
ternal  anatomy.  He  must  patiently  determine  the  number, 
the  position,  and  the  conformation  of  its  wings ;  he  mint 
nicely  examine  the  structure  of  its  antenute,  its  jaws,  its  legs; 
the  progress  of  his  researches  makes  him  acquainted  with  its 
transfoniKitions,  its  food,  its  clement,  its  instincts  and  habits, 
and  various  otlier  interesting  facts,  which  are  hidden  from 
the  less  scientific  part  of  mankind.  The  name  which  he  has 
learned  to  affix  to  the  little  animal  he  has  been  studying,  ii 
but  a  subordinate  reward  of  his  labour.  It  is  not,  however, 
an  unimportant  acquisition;  ic  forms  a  convenient  symbol  by 
which  he  designates,  with  precision,  the  object  of  his  research; 
and  which  tends  to  recall  to  his  memory  the  important  t’acU 
he  has  made  his  own,  and  which  are  so  ‘vividly  associated 
with  what  the.  vulgar  and  the  ignorant  consider  as  a  mere 
catalogue  ol  technical  terms. 

>\  e  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  study  ol  Natural  History  may  easily  be  perverted  from 
its  beneficial  and  legitimate  ends,  by  confining  the  attention 
to  a  particular  series  of  objects,  instead  of  directing  ihe 
mental  faculties  to  the  various  sources  of  knowledge  with 
which  man  is  so  profusely  surrounded.  No  error  can  be 
more  fatal  to  intellectual  improvement  than  this.  All  useful 
knowledge  consists,  ))rincipallv,  in  the  comparison  of  ideas  ;  in 
'  tracing  their  agreement  or  their  difference.  Now,  the  Naturalist 
who  chains  down  his  intellectual  powers  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  particular  branch  of  science,  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  branches,  is  conversant  with  objects  of  a  single  class  only; 
almost  all  the  combinations  of  thought,  all  the  associations  of 
ideas,  which  he  is  led  to  form,  are  limited  by  the  range  of  that 
individual  uepartmeut  to  which  his  studies  have  been  confined. 
His  intellectual  progression  must,  consequently,  he  slow,  how¬ 
ever  skillul  he  may  he  in  his  favourite  pursuit ;  because,  though 
he  has  been  conliiuiully  adding  to  his  stock  of  inform ntioii,  hii 
new  acquisitions  have  been  all  in  the  same  order  of  facts 
manv  of  them  little  more  than  repetitions  of  those  which  b« 
already  possessed.  Such  instances  of  perverted  talenti, 
nccompanied  with  persevering  diligence  it  is  true,  but  the 
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application  of  wliich  has  been  misdirected,  hare  ^eatly  con- 
trimited  to  brini^  discredit  upon  the  study  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  The  error  of  the  dry  Naturalist,  which  rre  hate  at¬ 
tempted  to  point  out,  is  precisely  that  which  would  be  coiii- 
miltetl  by  an  engineer,  who  professing  to  take  a  survey  of  a 
country,  should  travel  perse veringly  in  a  mathematical  line, 
and  ultimately  present  us  with  a  mere  section  instead  of  a  map. 

Wc  are  not  advocates  for  su|>crficial  knowledge.  Informa¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  necessarily  deficient  in  every  individual 
dq)artment,  on  account  of  its  having  been  widely  diffused 
over  many.  The  human  mind  i*  wonderfully  plastic,  and  tho 
facilities  may  be  s  ifely  extended  till  tliey  apply  themselves  to 
some  parts,  at  least,  of  that  immeasuralde  range  over  which 
the  objects  of  our  investigation  are  dispersed.  Sothe  de¬ 
partments  of  science  and  literature  claim,  it  is  admitted,  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  mental  application;  but  to  con¬ 
fine  the  attention  exclusively  to  any  one  pursuit,  would  be  an 
effectual  bar  to  that  degree  of  intellectual  improvement  to 
which  we  may  attain  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  follow  up 
every  lei*m  of  those  infinite  series  into  which  the  several 
branches  of  human  knowledge  diverge,  would  carry  us  far 
beyond  the  limited  period  of  human  life. 

If  man  acts  like  a  rational  creature,  he  will  regulate  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  mental  faculties  by  pursuing  an  intermetliate 
course.  In  the  kingdom  of  Nature,  he  will  be  content  to  know 
in  part ;  humble,  under  the  consideration  that  he  comprehends 
so  little ;  grateful,  that  he  has  been  endowed  with  faculties 
which  can  grasp  so  much  ;  and  striving  to  attain  that  full  mea¬ 
sure  of  knowledge  which  he  hopes  to  possess  when  this  little 
speck  of  earth,  with  its  complicated,  but  exquisitely  regu¬ 
lated  machinery,  shall  have  vanished  away.  VVhen  he  enters 
the  vf'stibule  of  the  great  temple  of  Nature,  he  will  not,  with 
the  giddy  throng,  press  to  its  extreme  portal,  unconscious  of 
the  many  displays  which  it  contains  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  (he  Almighty  Architect; — nor,  with  the  half-infipressed  spec¬ 
tator,  will  he  fix  his  eyes  only  upon  its  pavement,  or  limit  his 
view  by  some  individual  pillar: — but,  as  the  ‘Interpreter  of 
‘  Nature,*’  he  will  survey  its  spacious  area,  delight  his  eyes 
with  its  magnificent  dome,  trace  the  harmony  and  proportions 
of  the  beauteous  edifice,  and,  above  all,  he  will  frequent  the 
altar  of  the  King  of  kings,  that  he  may  there  present  his  grate- 
'  ful  offerings,  and  consecrate  his  pursuits. 

Among  those  sciences  which  have  an  admirable  tendency, 
when  judiciously  studied,  to  promote  such  highly  interesting 
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feelings,  Entomology  claims  no  mean  place.  Among  ihoie 

*  glorious  works’  with  which  *  this  universal  frame*  abouadi 
the  insect  tribe  is  distinguished  by  functions  which  are  emi¬ 
nently  calculated  to  lead  the  philoso[)hic  inquirer  to  the  ^  Pa- 

*  rent  of  Good.*  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  so  satisfactory 
a  work  upon  the  subject,  us  that  before  us.  It  is  the  joint  pro¬ 
duction  of  two  authors,  Mr.  Kirby,  and  Ulr.  Spence.  The  for- 
iner  is  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  a  Monograph  on  British 
Bees.  I'he  diligence  of  his  researches  into  this  particular 
genus,  which  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  subdivide  into  new 
genera,  may  be  conceived,  from  his  having  pointed  out  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  species,  natives  of  this  country.  Latreille, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Entomologists,  notices  this  as  a  work 
of  great  merit.  Mr.  K.  has  also  given  to  the  public  an  inge¬ 
nious  discussion  upon  tlie  Apian  genus  of  llerbst,  in  the  0th 
volume  of  the  I'ransactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  ;  and  some 
other  ]»ap»  IS  in  the  same  work.  ]\lr.  Spence  is  unknown  to  ug, 
except  by  two  or  three  agiieuUural  pamphlets. 

To  oliviate  the  repulsive  feeling  which  the  very  name  of  their 
favourite  pursuit  is  ajit  to  e.\eite,  our  Authors  have  devoted 
that  part  of  the  work  wliich  they  have  now'  sent  forth,  to  the 
more  popular  and  engaging  features  of  the  science  ;  aware  that 
‘  in  the  present  age  of  love  for  light  reading,  iliere  could  not  be 
^  much  hope  of  leading  students  to  the  dry  abstractions  of  the 
‘  scienc**,  unless  they  were  conducted  through  the  attractive 
‘  portal  of  tlic  ecomany  and  natural  history  of  its  ohjecls.” 
.p.  viii.  Ill  fact,  the  present  volume  must  be  considered  as  a 
philosophical  and  physiological  treatise  upon  insects,  rather  tliau 
us  a  guide  to  their  dittereiit  orders,  genera,  and  species.  Tlic 
general  abstract  of  its  contents,  is  as  follows:  The  metamor¬ 
phoses  of  insects — The  injuries  caused  by,  and  the  henefits  de- 
riveil  from  tliem — Their  atrection  for  their  young — Their  food^ 
Their  hahitations.  T wo  additional  volumes  are  promised  upon  a 
similar  plan  ;  and  among  the  laitt  subjects  upon  which  infonna* 
tion  is  to  be  given,  are.  Definitions  of  termsy  Classesy  Or^ 
dersy  &o.  This  is,  surely,  somewhat  inverting  the  natural  plan 
of  an  “  El(*mentary  Introduction.”  However  estimable  tlie  mo¬ 
tives  may  he,  w  hich  have  induced  our  Authors  to  give  the  more 
ulhiting  portions  of  the  science,  before  they  enter  upon  the  de* 
iailft  of  systi  iuaiic  arrangement,  there  is  a  manifest  impropriety 
in  deferring  the  Deiinitions  of  terms  till  the  close  of  the  work. 
At  least,  some  general  and  ])opularly  intelligible  information 
siiould  have  been  given,  by  which  the  reader  might  be  enabled 
to  attach  tolerably  jirecise  ideas  to  the  scientitic  terms  which 
pernctually  occur  in  this  volume,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid.  With  reference  to  those  terms  which  express  the  meU- 
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morplioses  i^hich  the  insect  tribes  undergo,  definitions  and  il¬ 
lustrations  have  been  judiciously  p^ven  :  we  see  no  reason  that 
ihc  fame  sliould  not  have  been  done  in  explanation  of  the  or¬ 
ders  ;  to  w’bich  a  meagre  note  of  barely  half  a  pa^e  is  devoted^ 

(p.  09.)  The  terms  Lepidoptera,  Nenropieray  &c.  perpetually 
occur,  altliou^h  their  meaning  has  not  been  |>ointed  out.  In  the 
note  just  alluded  to,  wc  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  order  Coleop- 
tera  consists  of  Beetles,  JJipterUy  of  Flies,  &c.  And  this,  though  a 
Tery  iinperft'ct  account,  is  lunp^ua^e  suthcienlly  popular.  But 
what  information  has  tlie  elementary  student  obtained,  when  the 
only  explanation  he  meets  with  of  the  term  StrepsipterUy  is, 

^  It  consists  of  the  Genera  Xenou  and  ^tylopsf^  We  are 
more  particular  in  pointins^  out  this  deficiency,  because  it  appears 
so  f^laringly  inconsistent  with  the  t^cneral  merit  of  the  volume, 
and  because  we  are  convinced  that  its  Authors  will  receive 
with  candour,  and  will  readily  adopt  any  hints  offered  in  the 
spirit  of  liberal  criticism  for  the  improvement  of  a  subsequent 
edition. 

The  wonderful  transformations  which  insects  undergo,  are 
so  little  analogous  to  the  changes  of  other  animated  beings, 
that  the  most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
them.  1.  The  Egg  is  deposited.  2.  The  LarcUy  caterpillar, 
or  grid),  proceeds  from  it.  in  this  state  the  animal  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  voracious,  and  often  devours  many  times  its  own  weight 
of  food  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  A  further  development 
lakes  ])lace :  its  skin  bursts  and  discloses — 3.  the  Pupuy  chry¬ 
salis,  nympba,  or  aurelia ;  a  spindle-shaped  or  oviform  mast, 
without  mouth,  eyes,  or  limhs.  In  this  state  it  exists  without 
food,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  exhibiting  no  symptom  of  life,  except 
by  a  slight  contortion  when  touched.  Again  it  bursts  the  walls 
of  its  prison,  and  comes  forth — 4.  an  Imugoy  a  word  now 
generally  adopted  to  denote  the  last  state  ot  the  animal,  tlie 
complete  image  of  its  species,  frequently  exhibiting  the  most 
elegant  construction,  and  painted  with  the  most  brilliant 
colours  of  nature.  Destineil,  probably,  to  live  but  a  few 
hours,  it  ensures  the  continuation  of  its  species.  Though,  in 
roost  cases,  it  never  beholds  its  progeny,  it  has  provided  for 
their  future  inainteiiauee  by  depositing  its  eggs  in  a  situation 
suitable  to  their  being  hatched  at  the  proper  period,  and  in  which 
the  young  Larvm  shall  he  ahuiuiantly  siipplietl  with  food. 
Its  prolific  powers,  also,  arc  such  as  to  aflbrd  a  greater  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  coniinuance  of  the  race  unimpaired,  than  among 
^uy  other  animated  beings.  A  single  pair  of  the  Valandru 
granaria  t\  (the  Corn  rveevily)  may  produce  in  one  year  above 
descendants ;  the  Socluu  GuvnmUy  may  in  one  season  send 
forth  80,000  depredators  into  our  gardens ;  and  Keaumur  has 
proved  that,  in  five  generations,  one  Aphit  may  be  the  pro- 
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genitor  of  5,004,900,000  of  its  kind,  and  it  is  supposed  Out  in 
one  year  there  may  be  twenty  generations  ! 

Such  an  incalculable  progression  in  the  numbers  of  the  in¬ 
sect  tribe,  wonbi  soon,  it  is  evident,  amount  to  a  formidable 
accunuiliitioii  of  these  little  depredators,  were  not  the  balance 
of  animal  life  preserved  by  powerful  and  effectual  checks. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  not  only  all  the  other  races 
of  animated  beings,  but  that  even  the  fair  vegetable  creation, 
would  speedily  be  swept  away  by  the  destructive  operations 
of  these  countless  myriads,  were  there  no  counteracting  causes 
to  keep  down  their  overwhelming  numbers.  Millions  arc 
destined  to  become  daily  the  prey  of  birds,  of  fishes,  and  of 
one  another.  Notwithstanding  this  reduction  of  their  numbers, 
by  those  voracious  hunters  which  derive  from  them  their  only  or 
principal  subsistence,  a  truly  terrific  host  is  still  left  to  ravage, 
ID  their  turn,  the  dominions  of  organized  dature.  A  consi^ 
rahle  and  highly  interesting  portion  of  this  volume,  is  occupied 
in  pointing  out  the  injuries  caused  by  insects.  They  penetrate 
the  cuticle  of  the  human  body,  giving  rise  to  the  most  loathsome 
diseases.  They  destroy  our  clothing,  pilfer  our  food,  and  s|)oil 
our  furniture.  Nay,  even  the  Museum  itself  is  not  secure  from 
their  attacks  ;  jiaiiiful  ex^HTience  will  enable  every  naturalist 
to  testily  to  the  truth  of  tlie  following  detail. 

f 

*  How  dear  are  tlieir  books,  tlieir  cabinets  of  the  various  produc* 
tions  of  nature,  and  their  collections  of  prints  and  other  works  of 
art  and  science,  to  the  learned,  the  scientific,  and  the  virtuosi! 
Even  these  precious  treasures  liave  their  insect  enemies.  The  larvs 
of  Crnmbus  pinguinalis,  will  establish  itself  upon  the  binding  of  a 
book,  and  spinning  a  robe,  which  it  covers  with  its  own  excrement, 
will  do  it  no  little  injury.  Aarus  cniditus  cats  the  paste  that  fit* 
tens  the  paper  over  the  edges  of  the  binding,  and  so  loosefis  it 
Many  a  bluck-lettcr  rarity,  which  in  these  days  of  Bibliomanii, 
would  liu'e  been  valued  at  its  weiglit  in  gold,  has  been  snatched 
these  destroyers  from  the  hands  of  book-collectors.  Anobiun 
striatum  will  bore  througli  an  entire  volume.  Our  collections  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  and  plants,  have  likewise  several  teirible 
insect  enemies,  which,  without  pity  or  remorse,  often  destroy  or 
mutilate  our  most  highly  prized  specimens.  Ptinus  Fur  L.,  and 
Byrrhus  Musaonm  L.,  are  among  the  worst,  especially  the  latter, 
whose  singular  gliding  larva,  when  ohee  it  gets  among  them,  makes 
astonishing  havoc,  the  birds  soon  shedding  their  feathers,  and  the 
insects  fallii»g  to  pieces.  One  of  the  worst  plagues  of  the  cntoraol(h 
gist,  are  the  mites,  Acar  us  destructor  %  Schrank :)  these,  if  his 
mens  be  at  all  damp,  eat  up  all  the  muscular  part,  (Lytta  vesicaiem 
being  almost  the  only  insect  that  is  not  to  their  taste,)  and  thus  en¬ 
tirely  destroy  them. — If  spiders  by  any  means  get  among  ihenoi  they 
will  do  little  miscluef.— Some  I  have  observed  to  he  devoured  I7  * 
minute  moth,  perhaps  linea  inscctclla  t\ ;  and  in  the  posterior  thigw 
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of  a  ipcciea  of  Gryl/us  F.  from  China,  I  once  foundi  one  in  each 
ihigh,  a  small  beetle  congenerous  witli  Tenebrio  palUns  L.  that  had 
^foured  the  interior.  It  is,  1  believe,  eitlier  Acarus  dcsimclor  or  eru* 
Htus,  that  eats  the  gum  employed  to  fasten  down  dried  plants.* 
p.  254,  235. 

One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  the  depre'datinns  com¬ 
mitted  by  Insect  Bibliomuniacs,  is  that  recorded  by  M.  Pei- 
gnot,  who  says  that,  in  a  damp  and  little  frequented  library, 
htenty  $eveH  folio  volumes  were  so  completely  <lrilled  throuerh 
by  Ptinus  F ur  L.,  that  a  5ord  was  passed  throu&^h  the  hole,  and 
id  the  volumes  lifted  up  by  it !  The  Ptinus  mollis  L.  (Jno- 
biam  P  ,1  mines  on  a  diiterent  plan,  making  sinuous  furrows 
ioitead  of  driving  cylindrical  pipes. 

Diiit ruction,  upon  a  more  tremendous  scale,  is  produced  by 
loDuinerable  insects,  among  which  the  Formica  saccharivora 
ofLiniieus  may  be  selected  as  a  striking  example.  About  70 
years  since,  these  insects  appeared  in  so  desolating  a  phalanx, 
IS  to  ))iit  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane. 

*  They  descended  from  the  hills  like  torrents,  and  the  plantations, 
u  well  as  every  path  and  road  for  miles,  were  filled  with  them.  Many 
domestic  quadrupeds  perished  in  consequence  of  this  plague.  Streams 
of  water  opposed  only  a  temporary  obstacle  to  their  progress,  the 
foremost  rushing  on  to  certain  death,  and  fresh  armies  instantly  fol¬ 
lowing,  till  a  bunk  was  formed  of  the  carcases  of  those  that  were 
drowned,  sufficient  to  dam  up  the  waters,  and  allow  the  main  body 
to  pass  over  in  safety  below.  Even  the  all-devouring  element  of  fire 
was  tried  in  vain  When  lighted  to  arrest  their  route,  they  rushed 
ioto  the  blaze  in  such  myriads  of  millions  us  to  extinguish  it.  The 
entire  crops  of  standing  canes  were  burnt  down,  and  the  earth  dug 
ap  in  every  part  of  the  plantations.  But  vain  was  evei^  attempt  of 
man  to  effect  their  destruction,  till  in  l7vS0  it  pleased  Providence  at 
length  to  annihilate  them  by  the  torrents  of  rain  which  accom¬ 
panied  a  hurricane  most  fatal  to  the  other  West  Indian  Islands.* 
pp.  182,  18.3. 

The  ravages  of  the  Locust,  (Oryllus  migraiorim  L.^  are 
too  popularly  known  to  be  particularly  noticed  here.  Some 
interesting  details  will  be  found  in  this  work :  we  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  very  sliort  extract. 

'  One  of  the  swarms  which  entered  Transylvania  in  AugU8t,(1748) 
wai  several  hundred  fathoms  in  width,  (at  Vienna  the  breadth  of  one 
of  them  was  three  miles,)  and  extended  to  so  great  a  length  as  to 
be  four  hours  in  passing  over  the  Red  Tower;  and  sueli  was  its 
density  that  it  totally  intercepted  the  solar  light,  so  that  when  they 
flew  low  one  person  could  not  see  another  at  the  dibtance  of  twenty 
paces . The  account  of  Mr.  Barrow  of  their  ravages  in  the  Sou¬ 

thern  parts  of  Africa  is  still  more  striking.  An  area  of  nearly  2000 
square  miles  might  be  said  to  be  literally  covered  by  them.  When 
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drifen  into  the  sea  by  a  N.  W.  wind,  they  formed  upon  the  shore  - 
for  50  miles  a  bank  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  when  the  windwn  ? 
S.  E.  the  stench  was  so  powerful  as  to  be  smelt  at  the  distance  of  • 
150  miles.  .  .  .  The  noise  the  Locusts  make  when  engaged  in  their 
work  of  destruction  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  flame  of  ; 
fire  driven  by  the  wind,  and  the  effect  of  their  bite  to  that  of  fire* 
pp.  214,  215,  217. 

In  this  happy  country  we  have  seldom  the  misfortune  to  wit¬ 
ness  such  desolating  armies.  Injuries,  however,  are  often  ex- 

{►erienced  from 'the  more  minute  tribes  which  are  so  fatal  to  the 
aboursof  the  agriculturist.  'They  are  generally  spoken  of  by 
our  farmers,  under  the  names  of  the  gruhy  and  ihejly  ;  and  still  I 
more  loosely,  the  blight — a  disease  often  incorrectly  attributed  i 
to  the  parasitical  Fungi,  which,  in  most  cases  at  least,  are  the  ; 
comparatively  innocent  inhabitants  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  I 
the  organization  of  which  has  been  previously  destroyed  br 
insect  depredators. 

The  reader  of  this  volume  will  turn  with  delight  to  that  put 
which  treats  of  ‘  the  derived  from  Insects.’  Innumerabk,  ? 

no  doubt,  are  the  advantages  derived  from  animals  which  form  j 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  living  creation.  Not  a  few  of  these  ! 
may  be  distinctly  traced,  and  many  exist  of  which,  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  wc  are  unconscious.  The  inju¬ 
ries  we  sustain,  are  more  easily  pointed  out,  than  the  benefits  we 
derive,  because  the  former  force  themselves  upon  our  atten¬ 
tion,  while  the  latter  are  generally  less  palpable  to  the  mass  of 
mankind.  In  the  natural,  as  in  the  moral  world,  what  we  pro¬ 
nounce  evil,  is  easily  perceived,  because  for  the  most  part  our 
view  is  confined  to  the  immediate  and  insulated  elfect ;  but  in 
tracing  the  instances  of  Divine  goodness,  wc  must  take  a  more 
general  view  of  its  operations  ;  we  must  (lisentangle  compficaleJ 
causes,  we  must  watch  the  motions  of  wheels  within  whcels,if 
we  would  ascertain  the  ultimate  effect  of  any  ])articular  part 
of  the  machine.  In  studying  the  wonderful  works  of  nature, 
with  what  exquisite  delight  does  the  heart  of  a  pious  man  ex¬ 
pand,  when  pursuing  such  interesting  trains  of  philosophical  in¬ 
vestigation.  How  delightful,  for  example,  (to  take  a  very  fami¬ 
liar  instance,)  is  it  to  observe  that  the  very  insect  which  appear? 
to  lurk  about  the  petals  of  a  flower,  in  some  cases  simply  to 
it  of  its  honey,  in  others  to  prey  upon  its  lovely  blossom,  is,  to 
innumerable  instances,  the  unconscious  instrument  of  a  fuuctiou 
essential  to  its  fructification.  While  the  little  animal  is  revelling 
in  the  cow  slip’s  bell,  or  the  tube  of  the  honeysuckle,  it  brushestbe 
farina  from  the  anthers,  disperses  it  over  the  stigmas,  and  thw 
promotes  tlie  fructification  of  the  plant,  winch  may  probably,  m 
the  succeeding  year,  be  multiplied  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  foW. 
We  shall  select,  for  an  extract,  a  passage  which  may  becontraM- 
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9(1  with  the  appulliii^  increase  of  the  Aphides,  above  men- 
tioned. 

‘  From  none  of  the  iniectivorous  larva?  do  we  derive  more  advan¬ 
tage,  than  Iroin  those  which  devour  the  destructive  Aphides*  Aureal 
variety  ot  species  are  employed  to  keen  them  within  due  limits.  There 
isabenutiful  genus  of  four-winged  flies,  whose  wings  resemble  the 
finest  lace,  and  whose  eyes  are  often  as  brilliant  as  burnished  metals, 
^Hcjnerobius  L.)  the  larvae  of  which  Reaumur,  from  their  being 
insatiable  devourers  of  them,  has  named  the  lions  of  the  Aphides. 
The  larvae  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  long  crooked  mandibles,  re¬ 
sembling  horns,  which  terminate  in  a  sharp  point,  serving  the  insect 
instead  of  a  mouth ;  for  through  this  orince  the  nutriment  passes 
down  into  the  stomach.  When  among  the  Aphides,  like  wolves  in  a 
ihcep  fold,  they  make  dreadful  havoc ;  half  a  minute  sidficcs  them 
to  suck  the  largest  of  them  ;  and  the  individuals  of  one  species  clothe 
themselves,  like  Hercules,  with  the  spoils  of  their  hapless  victims. 
Next  in  importance  to  these  come  the  Aphidivorous  Muscida^  (many 
species  of  Syrphm  F.)  whose  grubs  are  armed  with  a  singular  man¬ 
dible,  furnished  like  a  trident  with  three  points,  with  ^ich  they 
transfix  their  prey.  When,  disposed  to  feed,  he  fixes  himself  by  his 
tail,  and,  being  blind,  gropes  about  on  every  side,  as  the  Cyclop 
did  fur  Ulysses  and  his  companions,  till  he  touches  one  which  he 
immediately  transfixes  with  liis  trident,  elevates  into  the  air,  that 
he  may  not  be  disturbed  by  its  struggles,  and  soon  devours.  The 
Lady* bird,  or  Lady-cow  (CoccineUa\,)  the  favourite  of  our  child¬ 
hood,  in  its  larva  state  feeds  entirely  on  Aphides.  In  1807f  the  shore 
at  Brighton,  and  all  the  watering  places  on  the  south  coast,  were 
literally  covered  with  them,  to  the  great  surprise  and  even  alarm 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  ignorant  that  their  little  visitors  were 
emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  hop-grounds,  where  in  their  larva 
state  each  had  slain  its  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  Aphis. 
It  is  fortunate  that  in  most  countries  the  children  have  taken  tncie 
friendly  Coccintlltc  under  their  protection.  In  France  they  regard 
tkem  as  sacred  to  the  Virgin,  and  call  them  Vaclies  d  Dieu^  BHei  de 
to  ViergCf  &c. ;  and  with  us,  commiseration  for  the  hard  fate  of  a 
mother,  whose  “  house  is  on  fire  and  her  children  at  home,’*  ensures 
them  kind  treatment  and  liberty.*— 'pp.  256 — 258. 

Few,  perhaps,  have  ever  imagined,  that  among  the  more  *  di- 

rect  benefits*  derived  from  insects,  their  utility,  as  articles  of 
/ooef,  deserves  a  prominent  place;  and  yet  they  are  of  more 
importance,  even  in  this  respect,  than  might  at  first  be  con¬ 
ceived.  We  think,  however,  that  this  topic  is  expanded  to  a 
rather  ridiculous  extent  by  our  Authors ;  sometimes  in  a  tone 
of  irony,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  greater  mixture  of  gravity  than 
most  of  their  readers  will  be  able  to  sustain.  A  slight  spe¬ 
cimen  shall  suffice. 

‘  Many  larvae  that  belong  to  the  order  Coleoptera,  we  eaten  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  grub  of  the  palm-weevil  (Calandra 
pdmarumj  which  is  the  size  of  the  thumb,  has  long  been  in  request 
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H)  both  the  Indiet.  The  late  Sir  I'homas  La  Forey,  who  was  tome* 
what  of  an  epicurct  was  extremely  foitd  of  it  when  properly  cooked.* 

•  The  larvw,  also,  of  the  larger  species  of  Cetambycida  are  accounted 
very  ^rcat  delicacies  in  many  countries;  and  tlie  Cossuh  of  Plinj, 
which  he  tells  us  the  Homan  epicures  faiiened  with  flour,  inoil 
probably  belonged  to  this  tribe.  The  grub  of  Ceramhyx  dainicornU^ 
which  IS  the  thickness  of  a  man's  Anger,  is  eaten  at  Surinana,  ia 
America,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  both  by  whites  and  blacks  who 
empty,  wash,  and  roast  them,  and  And  them  delicious.  No  insects 
arc  more  numerous  in  this  island  than  the  caterpil  ars  of  Lepidop- 
tera :  if  these  could  be  used  in  aid  of  the  stock  of  food  in  times  of 
scarcity,  it  might  subserve  the  double  purpose  of  ridding  us  of  i 
nuisance,  and  relieving  the  public  pressure.  If  however  we  were 
to  take  to  eating  caterpillars,  1  should,  for  my  own  part,  he  of  t!ie 
mind  of  the  red-breasts,  and  eat  only  the  naked  ones.  The  white 
ants  (Termes)  afford  an  abundance  of  food  to  some  of  the  Africta 
nations.  The  Hottentots  eat  them,  boiled  and  raw,  and  >^000  m 
into  good  condition  upon  this  food.  Mr.  S meatman  says  the  Anri* 
cans  bring  large  kettles  of  them  to  their  habitations,  and  parch  them 
in  iron  pots  over  a  gentle  Arc,  stirring  them  about  as  is  done  in  roast* 
ing  coffee.  In  that  state  they  cat  them  by  handfuls  as  we  do  com* 
Ats.  He  has  eaten  them,  and  thought  them  delicate,  nourbhing, 
and  wholesome,  and  resembling  in  taste  sugared  cream  or  white 
almond  paste.  The  female  ant,  in  particular,  is  supposed  by  the 
Hindoos  to  be  endowed  with  highly  nutritive  properties,  and  wti 
carefully  sought  after,  and  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  debilitated 
Surjee  Kao,  prime  minister  of  Scindia,  chief  of  the  Muhrattas.  Ants, 
I  speak  from  experience,  have  no  unpleasant  flavour ;  they  are  very 
agreeably  acid,  and  the  taste  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen  is  different 
Mr.  Consett  states,  that  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  ants  are  distilled 
along  with  the  rye,  to  give  a  flavour  to  the  inferior  kinds  of  brandy. 
Spiders  form  an  article  in*  Sparrman*s  Boshies-man’s  dainties ;  and 
Labillardiere  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  seek  for 
and  eat  with  avidity  large  quantities  of  a  spider  nearly  an  inch  long, 
and  which  they  roiut  over  the  fire ;  if  you  could  rise  above'  vulgtr 
prejudices,  you  would  in  all  probability  And  them  a  most  delicioui 
morsel.  If  you  require  precedents,  Reaumur  tells  us  of  a  young  lady 
who  never  saw  a  spider  that  she  did  not  take  and  crack  upon  the 
spot.  Anna  Maria  Schurman,  another  female,  used  to  eat  them  like 
nuts,  which  she  affirmed  they  much  resembled  in  taste.  Lalande^ 
the  celebrated  French  astronomer,  was  equally  fond  of  these  delict* 
ciet.  The  German,  immortalized  by  Rose),  used  to  spread  them 
upon  his  bread  like  butter.  These  edible  aptera  are  all  fufficiently 
disgusting ;  but  we  feci  our  nausea  quite  turned  into  horror  whea 
we  read  in  Humboldt,  that  he  has  seen  the  Indian  children  drag 
out  of  the  eai  tli  centipedes  1 8  inches  long,  and  more  than  half  to 
ioch  broad,  and  devour  them.’ — pp.  ^4-,  and  296 — 1508* 

Custom,  doubtless,  will  reconcile  us  to  the  use  of  food  from 
which,  at  Arst,  we  recoil  wllli  disgust.  A  shrimp  has  as  for- 
biddiog  a  physiognomy  as  a  locust.  After  all,  howeVer,  there 
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ji  a  natural  antipathy  at^ainst  the  race  of  reptiles,  vrhich  few 
but  savages  are  able  to  overcome :  and  in  countries  suffi¬ 
ciently  rich  to  produce  corn,  and  to  pasture  cattle,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  will  not  readily  be  persuaded  of  the  ex|)ediency  of 
feasting  upon  beetles  and  caterpillars. 

Less  ambiguous  ‘  benefits,  derived  from  insects,’  are  |)ointed  out 
in  some  highly  interesting  matter,  upon  those  which  are  used  in 
the  Materia  Medica ;  such  as  the  Cantharidesy  and  one  or  two 
other  species  of  LyttOy  of  so  incalculable  importance,  as  ocsi- 
ettories  ;  those  which  supply  valuable  products  in  the  arts,  as 
the  Cynips,  which  produces  the  gall-nut ;  the  Coccum  Cacti  L. 
which  furnishes  that  beautiful  dye  Cochineal ; — wax,  the  well 
known  secretion^  of  the  common  hive-bec,and  silk,  which  is  pro¬ 
cured,  not  only  from  the  cocoons  of  the  silk-worm, 
hmbyXy)  but  also  from  those  spun  by  the  larvas  of  many  other 
motlis.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  without  which  courts  would 
lose  half  their  external  splendour  and  luxury,  and  would  be  deprived 
of  its  richest  appendages,  though  long  since  thousands  of  tlie 
Chinese  peasantry  were  clothed  with  this  material,  wo  are 
playfully  reminded,  that  it  was  once  ‘  so  scarce  in  this  country, 

*  that  James  the  First,  while  king  of  Scotland,  was  forced  to 

*  beg  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  silk  stockings, 

*  to  appear  before  the  English  ambassador,  enforcing  his  request 
‘with  the  cogent  appeal;  For  ye' would  not,  aurc,  that 
^  your  King  ^ould  appear  a$  a  scrub  before  strangers  /” 
p.  325. 

Upon  these  interesting  topics  we  could  dwell  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  we  must  prescribe  to  ourselves.  The  ground  U 
tempting,  and  wc  dare  not  venture  too  far  among  its  inviting 
attractions.  We  cannot,  however,  quit  this  subject,  without  making^ 
one  more  extract.  The  ‘  food  of  insects,’  suggests  the  following 
well-writtcn  description  of  the  exquisite  contrivance  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  web  of  the  spider. 

*  Tlic  thread  spun  by  spiders,  is  in  substance  similar  to  the  silk  of 
tbs  silk  worm^nu  other  caterpillars,  but  of  a  much  finer  quality.  As 
in  them^  it  proceeds  from  reservoirs,  into  which  it  is  secreted  in 
the  form  of  a  viscid  gum ;  but  in  the  mode  of  its  extrication,  it  is 
▼cry  dissimilar,  issuing  not  from  the  month,  but  the  hinder  part  of  the 
tbdomcn.  If  you  examine  a  spider  you  will  find  in  this  part  four  little 
t^tdike  protuberances  or  spinners.  These  are  the  machinery  through 
vhich,  by  a  process  more  singular  than  that  of  rope  spinning,  the 
^read  is  drawn.  Each  spinner  is  pierced  like  the  plate  of  a  wire- 


•  Wax  has  been  indubitably  prove<l,  (by  the  experiments  of  the 
indefatigable  Huber,)  to  be  a  secretion  from  the  body  of  the  bee,  and 
an  extract  from  plants. 
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drawer  with  a  multitude  of  holes,  so  numerous,  and  so  exquigitelr 
fine,  that  a  space  often  not  bigger  than  a  pin’s  point  includA  above  ' 
1000.  Through  each  of  these  holes  proceeds  a  thread  of  inconceiv.  ? 
able  tenuity,  which  immediately  after  issuing  from  the  orifice,  unitei 
with  all  the  other  threads  from  the  same  spinners  into  one.  Hence 
from  each  spinner  proceeds  a  compound  thread  ;  and  these  4  threads,’at 
the  distance  of  aboutone  tenth  part  of  an  inch  from  the  apex  of  the  spin, 
ners,  again  unite,  and  form  the  thread  we  are  accustomed  to  see. Thus 
a  spider’s  thread  is  not,  as  we  suppose,  a  single  line,  but  a  rope  com. 
posed  of  at  least  4000  strands.  How  astonishing !  But  to  feel  all 
the  wonder  of  this  fact,  we  must  follow  Lccuwenhoeck  in  one  of  his  ; 
calculations  on  the  subject.  This  renowned  microscopic  observer  ^ 
found,  by  an  accurate  estimation,  that  the  threads  of  tne  minutest  - 
spiders,  some  of  which  are  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  are  so  fine 
tnat  4,000,000  of  them  would  not  exceed  in  thickness  the  hairs  of  i 
his  beard.  Now  we  know  that  each  of  these  threads'  is  composed  of  ) 
above  4,000  still  finer.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  above  16,000,000,000  | 
of  the  finest  threads  which  issue  from  sucii  spiders,  are  not  together  i 
thicker  than  a  human  hair !  Of  such  tenuity  it  is  utterly  beyond  tl^  i 
power  of  the  imagination  to  conceive ;  the  very  idea  overwhelms  our  \ 
faculties,  and  humbles  us  under  a  sense  of  their  imperfection. ...  ^ 
You  must  not  conceive  that  the  toils  of  spiders  are  in  every  part  of  ; 
the  world  composed  of  such  fragile  materials.  An  author  in  the  ^ 
Philosophical  Transactions  asserts,  that  the  spiders  of  Bermudas  ipb  ; 
webs  strong  enough  to  ensnare  a  thrush.  {Phil.  Trans,  1668,  p.  79^)  ^ 
And  Sir  G.  Staunton  informs  us,  that  in  the  forests  of  Java,  spiden 
webs  are  met  with  of  so  strong  a  texture,  as  to  require  a  sharp  cub  i 
ting  instrument  to  make  way  through  them.  pp.  399,  400,  416.’  i 

From  these  extracts  our  readers  will  be  fully  able  to  judge 
of  the  nature  of  this  work,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  execution. 
If  we  have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  them  but  a  hundredth  part 
of  that  lively  interest  wd  experienced  in  its  perusal,  they  will 
conceive  no  slight  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  withiu 
contents.  To  the  man  of  science  it  must  be  highly  acceptable, 
as  a  philosophical  treatise  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  de* 
partments  of  animated  nature.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  written 
in  a  style  j)erfectly  intelligible  even  to  the  elementary  entomolo¬ 
gist,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  him  with  ardour  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  more  dry,  but  necessary  details  of  the  science. 
We  think  it  our  duty  particularly  to  recommend  it  as  a  book 
well  calculated  for  the  young ;  as  eminently  adapted  to  improte 
the  mind,  and  to  lead  it  from  the  view  of  his  works,  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  God  of  Nature.  Many  excellent  religious  reflections 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  work.  It  is  pleasing,  indeed, to 
observe,  that  one  great  design  of  its  Authors  lias  been,  to  m»rk 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  wonderful  works  of  his  hands. 

Some  few  faults  we  have  observed,  which  we  cannot  sutler  1® 
paaf  by  altogether  unnoticed,  but  upon  which  we  have  no  di»* 
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position  to  insist  at  any  Icngtii.  The  objection  to  the  study  of 
rintomology,  on  t)ie  score  of  the  cruelty  necessarily  implied  in 
hunting  after  its  untaxed  and  undisputed  g'ame,’  is  perhaps 
treated  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  inditlerence.  Wo  have  a  de¬ 
cided  objection,  also,  to  the  minute  and  diss^stins;  details  which 
are  brought  forward  in  pp.  87,  107,  138,  140,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  work.  Another  fault  consists  in  occasionally 
introducing  anecdotes  which  arc  not  traced  to  sutlicient  autho¬ 
rities  ;  at  least,  which  are  founded  upon  evidence  far  inferior  to 
that  which  is  suited  to  the  dignified  *  character  of  a ‘scientific 
work ; — for  instance,  HelVs  II  eekly  Menavnijery  and  a  31  ail 
Cf^achmaHy  are  quoted  with  as  much  form  as  Latrcille  or  Ron- 
net!  In  general,  however,  the  authorities  are  of  the  most  satis- 
fictory  kind,  and  have  been  traced  with  much  patient  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  style  is,  for  the  most  part,  llowing  and  easy ; 
occasionally  it  is  infiated ;  and  in  some  few  instances  the  man¬ 
ner  is  frivolous.  These,  however,  are  but  spots  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  Wc  ho|>e  that  many  who  peruse  this  article,  will  read 
the  work,  and  judge  for  themselves ;  and  we  shall  he  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  they  do  not  most  cordially  adopt  the  charitable  criticism 
of  the  Jloman  poet, — ‘  Ubi  plura  niteuty  non  ego  paucii  of- 
^fendar  maculis.^ 

Art.  VI.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Disseiiting  Churches  and 
Meeting  Houses f  in  Londony  JVesniinstery  and  Southwark;  including 
the  Lives  of  their  Ministersy  from  the.  Rise  of  Nonconformity  to  the 
present  Time,  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Origin,  Pro^ressy  and  Pre- 
sent  State  of  Christiafiity  in  Britain.  By  Walter  Wilson,  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  Four  Volumes.  With  ^  Portraits,  price  31. 10s. 

[Concluded  from  page  408.] 

ILf  R.  Wilson  has  been  evidently  indefatigable  in  gleaning  aii- 
thentic  and  original  materials  for  these  volumes ;  and  he  is 
no  less  entitled  to  the  praise  of  impartiality  as  a  biographer. 
Miny  of  the  persons  whose  characters  he  has  occasion  to  |K)r- 
tray,  exhibit,  as  might  be  expected,  the  marks  of  the  turbulent 
times  to  which  they  belonged, ;  and  some  instances  present 
themselves  of  individuals  who,  by  the  force  of  mere  eccentricity, 
rose  above  the  ordinary  level  of  society,  and  attained  a  fugitive 
importance  to  which  they  had  no  substantial  claims.  The  me¬ 
moirs  of  these  men  arc  given  with  exemplary  fidelity.  One  of 
the  most  singular  personages  whose  lives  are,  in  these  volumes, 
for  the  first  time  made  ptiblic,  is  Joseph  Jacob,  an  Independent 
Minister,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1067.  He  is  one  of  the 
kst  specimens  that  we  should  select  of  the  Independents  of  tliat 
period,  with  a  view  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  style  of  their  cht- 
ricter.  Indeed,  he  can  be  considered  as  belonging  properly  to 
VoL.  V.  N.  S.  Z  * 
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no  denomination.  He  was  a  sect  in  liiinself,  an  ecclesiastietl 
Ishmael,  whose  hand  was  a^piiiist  every  man,  and  every  maa't 
hand  ag:ainst  him.  For  many  years,  however,  he  maintained 
an  uncommon  influence  over  his  followers,  and  he  had  natviral 
talents  whi(‘h,  combined  with  his  ardent  zeal  and  undaunted 
courage,  mii'hl  have  raised  him,  had  they  been  wisely  directed, 
to  more  amiable  and  permanent  eminence.  Mr.  Wilson  informt 
us,  that 

*  His  parents  belonged  to  that  denomination  of  people  called 
Quakers,  and  trained  him  up  in  the  same  principles:  but  he  appears 
to  have  renounced  them  pretty  early  in  life.  He  was  bred  to  the 
trade  of  a  linen-draper,  and  followed  that  profession  for  some  time  m 
London.  At  an  early  period,  he  seems  to  have  discovered  those  sin¬ 
gular  traits  of  character,  which  distinguished  him  throughout  life. 
He  was  warm  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  was  as 
utter  enemy  to  the  designs  and  practices  of  tliosc  who  were  plotting 
the  overthrow  of  our  constitution,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the 
Second.  At  the  Revolution,  lie  discovered  his  zeal  by  mounting  s 
horse,  and  going  to  meet  King  William  in  the  West.  The  storm 
blowing  over,  and  the  affairs  oi  the  nation  putting  on  a  favourable 
aspect,  Mr.  Jacob  began  to  profess  himself  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  of 
the  congregational  persuasion ;  and  being  desirous  of  becoming  a 
preacher,  he,  with  a  view  to  (malify  himsmf  for  that  profession,  put 
iiirosel''  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Traile,  a  learned  and 
eminent  Divine,  at  that  time,  in  the  metropolis.  Upon  his  first  ap* 
pearance  io  public,  he  manifissted  that  he  was  no  ordinary  person,  sod 
soon  gathered  a  numerous  congregation.’  p.  189. 

About  1097,  Mr.  Jacob  set  up  a  weekly  lecture  at  Mr.  Gouge*! 
Meeting-house,  near  the  Three  Cranes,  Thames-street ;  hut 
from  this  place  he  was  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  his  taking 
occasion  to  introduce  at  the  lecture  improper  references  to  po¬ 
litical  affairs.  Exasperated  by  this  resolute  proceeding  on  the 

Eart  of  tlie  church,  the  lecturer  concluded  his  farewell  sertaoa, 
y  attempting  literally  to  fulfil  the  direction  given  to  tbe  dii- 
oiples,  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  tlieir  feet  as  a  testimony  agaiait 
tliose  who  rejected  them. 

In  the  next  year  (1698)  however,  he  found  friends  to  buiM 
him  a  new  Meeting-house,  in  Plariah-Street,  Southwark,  when 
he  soon  raised  a  numerous  audience.  Here  be  formed  a  church 
which  he  intended  to  keep  singularly  pure. 

*  He  passed  an  order,  obliging  the  whole  of  the  congregation  te 
stand  during  the  time  of  singing.  This,  tlioueh  by  no  meant  an  n* 
common  thing  in  the  present  day,  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  grttt 
novelty.  In  this  reformed  church  all  periwigs  were  discarded ;  th! 
men  members  wore  wldsker^  upon  their  upper  lips,  in  which  Mr. 
Jacob  set  them  an  example ;  ana  an  order  passed  for  the  regala^ 
of  Uie  women’s  garb.  The  members  of  this  church  were  not  allowtd 
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to  attend  public  worship  at  any  other  place,  not  eren  if  their  buaiiieM 
occasionrlly  called  them  to  a  distance;  nor  were  they  tufiered  to 
intermarry  with  other  churches.  The  relations  of  life  could  be  dUed 
up  only  from  this  perfect  society ;  nor  could  any  person,  excepting 
Mr.  Jacob,  be  safely  employed  to  solemnize  the  marriage  union* 
These  articles,  cum  muitis  aaiSf  were  the  distinguishing  features  of 
tills  rery  singular  church,  which  stood  aloof  from  the  o^er  bodies  of 
dUsenters.  Some  persons  not  conforming  to  the  new  rules,  were 
fbrtliwith  excommunicated.  Rut  this  harsh  usage  only  offended 
others,  who  withdrew  in  consequence.  This  proved  a  great  detri- 
Blent  to  Mr  Jacob ;  and,  in  the  end,  his  church  dwindled  away  so  far 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  meeting-house.  This  was  about  the 
year  170^2.  However,  he  still  went  on  in  his  usual  way;  for  being  of 

*  courageous  temper,  and  having  always  a  number  of  admirers,  he 
Hide  shift  to  stand  his  ground.  The  next  place  he  occupied  as  a 
Meeting-house,  was  Turner’s- Hall.  Here  he  proceeded,  as  formerly! 
to  pollute  his  pulpit,  by  animadverting  upon  public  characters ;  re¬ 
flecting  particularly  upon  King  VVilliam.  and  ridiculing  many  worthy 
ministers  in  the  metropolis ;  such  as  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Traile,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Eragge,  &c.  From  Tumer’8-H.tll  he  removed  to  Cur- 
rier’s-Hall,  Cripplegate,  which  was  the  last  stage  of  his  performance. 
There  he  went  on  much  in  the  same  way,  till  nis  followers  gradually 
deserted  him,  and  he  was  taken  away  by  death,  June  the  26th,  17'J2, 
when  he  was  55  years  of  age ;  and  with  him  died  the  Reformed 
Church  of  which  he  was  pastor.’  p.  141. 

Mr.  Wilson  refers  to*  two  or  three  single  sermons  of  Mr. 
Jacob’s,  as  being  all  that  he  printed.  We  haire  two  now  before 
us,  from  one  of  which,  a  Thanksgiving  SermoD,.  dated  1702, 
we  are  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  specimen  of  this  ed- 
oeatric  man's  zeal  and  logic  against  wigg^  and  in  defence  of 
wkukerg.  It  is  taken  from  the  Epistle  Dedicatory.  *  It  may 

*  haply  seem  incredible  to  future,  as  it  would  have  been  to  past 

*  ^es,  that  in  a  nation  passing  for  civilized,  much  more  Chris- 

*  tian,  and  fond  of  being  accounted  manly ^  the  wearing  of  a 

*  natural  badge  of  manhood  on  the  face  of  men)  should  be 

*  made  matter  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  I  shall  not  here  say 

*  any  thing  from  myself  in  defence  of  this  ancient  British,  and 

*  truly  manly  and  Ctiriaiiaii  practice ;  but  uiethinks  to  argue  ad 

*  kominemy  tliose  who  make  it  a  matter  of  mockery,  should 

*  first  deface  the  ejfigieg  of  their  ancestors,  martyrs,  confessors, 

*  prelates,  peers,  princes,  &c.  who  appeared  in  this  manly 

*  naoner;  particularly  the  Presbytenaue  who  scoff  on  this 

*  seore,  should  answer  the  famous  men  of  their  wav  that 

*  have  writ  for  this.  Mr.  HaUy  and  others  formerly,  ana  more 

*  lately  Mr.  Almtpy  in  bis  notable  Sermon  in  the  Momimu 

*  SMercine&y  wherein,  among  other  nervous  passages,  be  telb 

*  es,  there  seems  some  disUncUve  ornament  lo  be  pro- 
^  vided  of  God,  that  the  difference  between  9exe$  might 

Zs  2 
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not  be  k-ft  to  the  arbitrary  customs,  and  desultory  luimounc  I 
“  ol  men,  as  in  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  the  niamierof  wearing  I 
“  it ;  or  at  least  in  the  heardy  which  is  ordinarily  given  to  one  I 
“  sex,  and  denied  to  the  other :  that  which  is  natural  is  God’s  1 
“  own  work,  and  therefore  that  which  is  counterfeit  ai\d  arti- 
ticial,  is  the  invention  of  the  devil.’*  And  before  the  Inde- 
‘  pendents  jeer  any  on  this  account,  they  would  do  well  to 
‘  confute  Mr.  Lec\  notable  book,  and  famous  Mri  EUioi\ 

‘  argument : — “  L^ng  hair  on  the  head,  and  no  hairs  on  the 
“  face,  is  the  habit  of  a  woman ;  but  it  is  a  sinful  abominatiou 
‘‘  for  a  man  to  wear  the  habit  of  a  woman  ;  therefore  it  is  t 
‘‘  sinful  abomination  for  a  man  to  wear  long  hair  on  his  heady 
and  no  hairs  on  his  face^  Esnecially  let  Mr.  Reeves,  his 
*  successor,  condemn  the  good  olil  man’s  rhymes  before  be 
^  undertakes  to  judge  any  on  this  score : — 

*  Wo  to  the  crown  of  pride  whose  hair, 

*  Whose  long  and  bushy  locks  declare 

*  A  bruitish  custom  every  where, 

*  And  only  used  for  a  snare: 

*  The  long-hair'd  gallants  of  these  times 

‘  Wear  horses'  manes  on  human  faces, 

*  'Furn  men  to  monsters*  and  the  work 

*  Of  God  and  nature  much  disgraces : 

^  God  in  a  Ltish  did  once  appear, 

*  But  in  their  bush  hath  never  been  ; 

*  They’ll  never  leave,  till  Satan  comes, 

^  And  thrusts  a  burning  candle  in.’ 


To  these  delectable  rltymes  we  bog  leave  to  add  two  more, 
which  appear  to  be  of  Mr.  Jacob’s  own  composing,  from  a  post¬ 
script  to  the  same  sermon : —  •  * 


‘  A  buthg  head,  and  beardless  face  ; 

‘  O  monstrous  sight !  Nature’s  disgrace !» 

•  Lord,  save  thy  people  from  this  race, 

*  That  shew  their  sins  with  a  bare face,’* 


The  other  Sermon,  published  in  the  following  year,  i*  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  The  Fewness  of  the  Faithful.’  In  the  preface  he  giw 
an  epitome  of  his  own  history,  whence  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing  passage,  which  may  assist  the  reader  in  more  accurately 
estimating  his  character  :  ‘  In  truth  profession  is  at  so  low 
‘  an  ebb,  and  professors  are  so  very  corrupt,  that  a  righteous 
‘  soul  cannot  but  (with  Lot)  be  vext,  to  behold  people’s  unlaw-  ' 
‘  fill  deotls  ;  men  wearing  monstrous  and  horrid  perifrtjs, 

‘  women  borders,  false  locksy  and  such  like  wliorisli  fashions; 

‘  whereby  the  anger  of  the  Lord  is  kindled  against  tliis  sinful 
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*  land  ?*  ^  Most  religion,  now-a-days,  lies  in  parties  and 

‘  orating ;  they  tliat  can  talk  most,  that  are  the  loudest  tink- 
‘  ling  cymbals,  arc  taken  for  the  best  Christians  by  such  as 
‘  measure  religion  more  by  sound  than  substance.  1  cannot 
‘  but  think  now  what  once  I  could  scarce  believe,  that  there 
‘  are  many  real  .\ntinomians,  of  whom  I  must  say,  as  goo<l 

*  old  Jacob,  “  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret, 

“  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united  !  ’  *  Of 
himself  he  says,  ‘  *Tis  true,  as  a  dying  preaclicr  said,  {  have 
‘  had  my  infirmities,  and  still  have  ;  but  my  heart  has  been 
‘  right  with  God  as  to  the  main,  and  1  look  for  the  mercy  of 
‘  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life,’  &r. 

Besiihi  these  Sermons,  Mr.  J.’ published,  ‘  A  Church  Covc- 
‘  nant  and  Catechism and  a  Scripture  Instriielor,  which  wc 
have  not  seen.  ' 

It  would  be  easy  to  swell  this  Article  with  amusing  extracts 
from  Mr.  Wilson's  volumes,  but  any  thing  like  a  minute  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  multifarious  contents,  cannot  be  expected. 
Much  patient  industry  must  have  been  exercised  in  collecting 
so  vast  a  mass  of  details,  and  we  can  testify  as  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  many  of  his  statements.  Where  he  has  been  mis¬ 
led,  ihe  continual  references  to  his  authorities  will  fully  exo¬ 
nerate  him  from  either  carelessness  or  unfair  tlesign.  To 
those  of  us  who  can  look  back  on  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  who 
can  mimbcr  many  of  the  j)ersons  whose  memoirs  ore  comprised 
in  these  volumes,  among  the  contemporaries  of  our  early  life, 
the  work  is  peculiarly  intoresling.  'I'lic  title — ‘  Antiquities  of 
‘  Dissenting  Churches’,  may,  to  black  letter  literati,  to  the  his¬ 
torians  of  cathedrals,  and  those  who  love  to  rake  in  monastic 
(lust,  appear  somew  hat  pompous,  if  not  altogether  incongruous  ; 
and  great  must  be  the  provocation  if  any  persons  who  should 
lie  induced  to  purchase  the  work  in  the  expectation  of  adding 
to  their  stock  of  antiquarian  lore.  It  is  but  a  recent  antiquity 
of  which  ‘  Dissenting  Churches’  can  boast,  and  tliose  churches 
are  rather  tabernacles  than  temph’s.  Hut  readers  who  deem 
human  nature  the  most  curious  and  interesting  object  of  study, 
will  find  these  volumes  to  be  highly  valuable  as  furnishing 
biographical  illustrations  of  historic  facts,  and  as  throwing 
light  on  the  religious  history  of  the  preceding  century. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  injudiciously  occupied  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  of  his  fourth  volume  with  an  Appendix,  professing  to  be 
an  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Hritain.  This  would  have  formed,  with  more  pro¬ 
priety,  an  introduction  to  the  volumes;  but  we  question  the 
expediency  of  prefixing  a  superficial  outline  of  Church  His¬ 
tory  to  biographical  accounts  relating  to  a  particular  period. 
We  wish  wc  could  congratulate  the  Author  on  having  exe- 
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cuted  this  part  of  his  plan  in  a  style  that  mii^ht  compensate  for 
the  space  it  occupies ;  but  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  qualihed  for  the 
oflBca  of  an  historian.  Ilis  laiipruage,  with  regard  to  the  clergy, 
is  often  intemperate,  and  his  flippant  remarks  upon  foreign  mis- 
sionS)  reflect  no  credit  on  his  understanding.  Nor  is  the  loose 
and  undiscriininating  manner,  in  which  he  speaks  of  some  of 
the  ^  Independent  Methodists,*  to  he  justifled  by  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  few  particular  instances  of  the  evils  which  he  rmo- 
bates.  The  spirit  of  a  satirist  ill  becomes  the  historian  oi  re¬ 
ligion. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  the  zealous  advocate  of  rrligious  liberty  in 
its  utmost  extent ;  but  although  the  unalienable  rights  of  con¬ 
science  are  inseparably  connected  with  civil  freedom,  it  is  not 
as  a  political  question  that  we  prefer  to  exhibit  the  cause  of 
Nonconformity,  because  it  is  not  on  political  grouiuls  that  its 
importance  chiefly  rests  Perhaps  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history  has  not  the  most  beneticial  teiideucy  on  the  spirit  and 
temper.  A  man  needs  carry  to  the  |)erusal  a  mure  than  ordi¬ 
nary  portion  of  Christian  charity  and  heavenly  mini  led  ness, 
not  to  rise  somewhat  more  charged  with  political  warmth  of 
feeling  than  in  his  best  moineutH  he  could  wish  to  retain. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  met  with  suilicient  encou¬ 
ragement  to  complete  his  original  plar,hy  giving  the  history  of 
the  Meeting-houses  from  Moor-flelds  and  Goodmaii's-flekU,  east¬ 
ward  to  LimelioHse,  on  the  north  to  Islington,  ami  westward 
from  Holborn  to  Mary-lc-bone.  This  still  remains  a  deside¬ 
ratum  which  we  ho)>e  the  sale  of  these  volumes  will  l>e  suf¬ 
ficient  to  induce  him  to  supply.  They  certainly  deserve  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  Dissenting  Acaileniy  in  the  kingdom. 

The  portraits  are  twenty-Vix  in  number,  amt  are  respectably 
execute.  Many  of  them  arc  from  rare  originals. 

Art.  VlT.— Advantages  of  Early  Piety,  displayed  in  a  Memoir 
aj  Mr.  John  Clement,  Surgeon,  xioho  died  in  the  20th  Year 
Age.  By  John  Hooper,  M.  A.  Second  Edition. — Price  28. 6d.* 
williams  and  Son.  Stationers  Court 

'l^Eare  happy  to  see  a  Second  Edition  of  this  pious  and 
useful  sketch  of  biography.  The  plan  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  are  calculated  to  realize  the  expectations  of  the  worthy 
Oompiler ;  and  wc  shall  present  to  our  readers  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  style,  while  we  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
book,  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Preface  to  this 
ciKtion. 

•  Here  the  excellence  of  religion  will  be  seen  in  its  influence  oe 
the  character,  considered  as  filial,  social >  professional,  intellectiNdi 
morsJ;  and  religious;  here  will  be  seen  the  possibility  of  uoitiog  piety 
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ind  rationality,  leriousness  and  cheerfudnest,  true  deTOtion  and  erery 
thinir  that  is  lovely  and  amiable*— diligence  in  business  and  fervour 
uf  spirit  in  serving  the  Lord ;  here  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  submission 
of  the  understanding  to  the  humbling  truths  of  the  ( lospel,  and  a 
lubjectiun  of  the  heart  to  its  holy  precepts,  are  quite  compatible 
with  general  pbilantliropy,  true  patriotism,  and  intellectual  pur- 


Art.  VII 1.  The  2'emptations  of  a  Watering  Place, and  t1i€  best  Means  of 
counteracting  their  Influence  :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Brighton,  Aug. 
18,  I  15.  By  John  Styles,  D.  D.  8vo.  pp.  40. .  Brighton,  printed, 
London  ;  Condor,  Williams,  &c.  price  Is.  6d. 

"MZ  E  think  that  it  promiai^  well  for  the  interests  of  vital 
Ctiristianity,  when  its  ministers  are  not  only  aealous  for 
its  essential  doctrines,  and  the  general  duties  of  obedience,  but 
sre  p  u  ’l rating  and  alert  to  det^t  the  more  artful  ‘  deceivable- 
*  ne>-.  »f  unrighteousness,*  and  to  drag  minute  and  plausible 
sir*  ^  out  of  their  hiding  places.  It  has,  tlierefore,  afforded  ue 
much  pleasure  to  observe,  that  within  a  few  past  years,  an  in- 
creasiiig  proportion  of  the  publisheil  Sermons  of  Dissenting 
minister^,  have  borne  with  force  and  ability  upon  the  more 
oeglccted  portions  of  Christian  duty.  There  are  acts  and 
habits,  which  have  been  lamentably  forgotten,  but  are  necessary 
to  the  exactitude  of  Christian  holiness;  and  there  are  prac* 
tices,  which,  though  not  totidem  rerhin  described  and  prohi¬ 
bited  in  the  Scriptures,  and  though  often  screened  by  imercst, 
fashion,  and  family  partiality,  are  not  less  hostile  to  the  power 
and  spirituality  of  religion,  than  the  roost  disreputable  vices. 
We  rejoice  to  see  the  servants  of  Christ  making  war  upon  thii 
territory  of  delusion  and  presumption,  and  we  anticipate  better 
days  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
when  the  filthiness  of  the  spirit  shall  he  as  much  dreaded  m 
that  of  the  flesh;  and  pride,  falsehood,  ealnmny,  vindictivencM, 
coveiousness,  love  of  shew,  and  base  worldly  compliances, 
fhall  be  disabled  to  maintain  the  stations  which  they  too  often 
usurp  among  the  professors  of  piety. 

On  these  grounds,  this  Sermon  is  entitled  to  the  approbation 
tnd  thanks  of  the  Christian  public.  Its  text  is  happily  chosen : 
Nchera.  v.  15.  But  so  did  not  I,  because  of  the  fear  of 
God.**  The  Author  brings  to  light  many  of  those  derelictions 
of  Christian  purity  to  which  the  frei|ueiiters  of  sea-bathing 
places,  and  of  places  noted  for  mineral  waters,  are  especially 
etposcil.  The  temfdations  of  such  places  are  particularly  de¬ 
veloped,  as  they  relate  to  the  opulent,  or  the  weiUd-be  opulent, 
pvofessors  of  religion,  who  take  their  families  oner  a  year  to 
^bose  soeiies  of  ffaalnonable  resort.  Aks !  how  many  children 
^  vueh  families  have  to  date  their  acin  from  the  idUnets, 
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loiin^incT)  corrupting  nssoclalions  of  such  places ;  and  from 
tiic  wretched  inconsistency  of  their  parents  who  took  *  thMn 


there ! 


parents 


them 


‘  If  heads' of  families/  ‘says  Dr.  Styles,  *  possess  sufficient  re¬ 
ligious  principle  to  enable  them  to  live  with  equal  consistency 
abroad  and  at  home,  it  is  with  the. utmost  difficulty  they  can  controiil 
their  households,  in  situations  so  fraught  with  temptation.  Domestic 
discipline  is  unavoidably  relaxed, — pleasure  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  servants  imbibe  the  spirit  of  their  superiors,  and  are  no  sooner 
released  from  the  claims  of  indispensable  duty,  than  they  mingle  with 
others  of  their  own  rank,  many  of.  whom  are  deeply  versed  in  the 
science  of  iniquity,  and,  influenced  by  such  associates,  they  goon 
become  insubordinate  and  vicious.  Similar  evils,  arising  from  the 
same  cause,  assail  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  1  hey  na¬ 
turally  expect  a  greater  degree  of  liberty,  because  they  are  come  out  ^ 
for  amusement.  Their  usual  avocations  are  suspended  ; — they  must 
not  hear  of  lessons,  exercises,  or  studies.  With  minds  in  Kuch  a 
state,  how  dangerous  and  polluting  are  the  dissipating  scenes  around 
them  !  The  moment  they  are  dismissed  from  the  immediate  inspec¬ 
tion  of  their  parents,  evil  communication.s,  which  corrupt  good  man¬ 
ners,  importunately  invite  them.  The  absence  of  restraint,  facilitlei 
for  the  enjoyment  of  every  w’orldly  pleasure,  and  the  syren  voice  of 
temptation  filling  the  air  with  its  deceitful  and  bewitching  melody,  arc 
trials  [of  virtue,  which  few  young  persons  can  withstand,  and  to 
which  they  ought  never  to  be  exposed,  without  some  all  pow'erful 
counteracting  influence/  p.  13. 

Si>cakine^  of  the  dangerous  fascinations  which  are  spread  in 
some  circulating  lihraiies,  trinket«shops,  &c.  under  the  disguise 
of  an  evening’s  amusement,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  Stage,  the  preacher  remarks, 

*  The'l  heatre  does  not  deprive  the  fair  and  honourable  trades¬ 
man  of  his  profits,  by  an  illegal  and  grossly  immoral  traffic;  it^^ 
quires  in  the  audience  some  portion  of  intellect,  exercises  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  gratifies  the  taste.  It  does  not  reduce  a  whole  assembly 
to  the  level  of  selfish  gamblers  or  gazing  idiots  ;  and  however  it  may 
deserve  censure,  as  a  scene  which  attracts  the  licentious  and  dissolute 
of  both  sexes,  and  where  the  basest  passions  of  our  nature  are  in¬ 
flamed,  it  is  even,  in  this  respect,  less  dangerous  than  those  templet 
of  dissipation,  where  multitudes  of  the  same  description  asscmblCi 
not  in  places  exclmivelu  appropriated  to  themy  as  at  tlie  ’I'heatre^huX 
filling  every  part,  and  obtruding  into  every  circle.  Here,  no  distinc¬ 
tion,  even  in  appearance,  exists  between  the,  virtuous  and  depraved; 
but  females  of  the  most  correct  morals,  with  their  innocent  daughters, 
arc  brought  to  mingle  promiscuously  with  those  of  a  totally  opposite 
character.  Yet  these  are  scenes,  w'hich  many  professing  Chrii- 
tians  are  not  ashamed  to  visit ;  where  they,  for  the  most  part,  spend 
their  evenings;  and  if'  they  do  not  themselves  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  follies  around  them,  yet  they  permit  their  children  thus  to  be 
‘amused  at  the  expense  of  their  virtue.  It  is  difficult  to  undenuad) 
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how  individuals,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  true  religion, 
can  consent  to  be  drawn  into  so  glaring  an  inconsistency.  In  any 
other  circumstances,  they  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  it ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  imposed  upon  themselves  the  task  of  idleness,— time  hangs  heavy 
on  their  hands,  their  moral  sense  is  poisoned  by  the  atmosphere  of 
vanity,  and  they  are  transformed  into  the  similitude  of  tlie  world 
without  once  perceiving  •*  Their  foul  disfigurement.*'  p.  16. 

We  arc  doin^  a  kindness  to  the  frequenters,  and  to  the  eta- 
tionary  inhabitants,  of  watering  places,  in  advising  them  to  retd 
this  Sermon  with  deep  attention  ;  and  in  soliciting  the  former 
to  make  it  the  companion  of  their  summer's  relaxation. 

Art.  IX. — Christian  Triumph  ;  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  De¬ 
cease  of  the  Kev.  Janies  Wraith.  Delivered  in  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Meeting-House  of  the  Independent  Denomination  at 
Hampstead.  By  the  Rev.  Jacob  Snelgar.  Svo.  pp.  28.  price  Is.  6d. 
Baynes. 

^HIS  is  an  aftectionatc  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  aged 
■  and  exemplary  Christian  IMinister,  from  the  words  oTSimeon, 

“  Lord,  now  lettest  tlion  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.”  IHr. 
Wraith  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  simplicity  of 
character,  and  of  fervent  xeal.  lie  commenced  his  ministerial 
labours  in  the  humble  capacity  of  the  village  preacher,  in  which 
he  |)ersevered  during  fifteen  ‘  years,  from  no  other  motive,  and 

*  witli  no  other  recomptMise,  than  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of 

*  doing  goo(P  111  I77'2,  he  accepted  a  unanimous  invitatiuu  to 
take  the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Uolton,  in  Lancashire,  where 
he  continued  ten  years  During  his  residence  at  this  place,  he 
‘  deliveri'd  four  Sermons  every  week  at  home ;  one  or  two 
‘  evenings  were  spent  in  the  adjoining  parishes.*  He  was  at 
length  driven  from  this  situation  by  that  spiritual  pest — Anti- 
nomianisin. 

‘  There  were  some  persons,*  to  use  his  own  language,  *  of  high 
Calvinism,  so  very  quick  sighted  os  to  see  all  things  done  and  finished 
from  eternity;  to  mention  justification  by  faith  was  an  absurdity;  to 
speak  of  good  works,  even  in  a  believer,  was  to  lose  sight  of  Christ, 
and  rob  the  Saviour  of  his'' Crown  ;  and  to  insist  on  the  evidences  of 
our  sanctification,  as  the  proofs  of  our  justification,  was  treason/ 

It  is  with  small  propriety  that  sentiments  of  this  tlescription 
are  termed  High  Calvinism  :  they  are  chargeable  on  no  system  of 
theology,  hut  originate  in  the  absence  of  all  correct  know- 
letige  of  religion,  and  an  awful  perversion  ot  the  Gos|>el. 

Mr.  Wraith  subsequently  passed  ten  years  at  Wolverhampton, 
in  Staffordshire,  still  combining  itinerant  exertions  with  his 
pastoral  labours.  He  was  instrumental  in  leading  three  persons 
to  enter  into  the  ministry.  His  last  station  was  Hampstead, 
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*  m  place  then  the  mo^t  unpromising:/  as  no  dissenting  miaisier, 
it  seems,  bad  previoiisly  l>^n  settled  there.  Perhaps  few  parts 
pf  Ihc  kingdom  have,  till  very  recently,  been  more  destitate 
of  the  means  of  evangelical  instruction,  or  exhibited  iiiore  la¬ 
mentable  proofs  of  al^olute  heathenism  in  the  lower  classes, 
than  the  villages  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Here 
Mr.  Wraith  spent  the  last  one  and  twenty  years  of  his  life,  in 
the  unblamable  discharge  of  pastoral  duties,  and  died  tlie  death 
of  the  righteous  in  his  eighty  second  year.  ^  The  world,'  sajt 
Mr.  Snelgar,  ^  had  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  him ;  and  all  concurred 
^  ill  the  testimony,  He  was  a  faithful  man,  and  feared  God 
‘‘  above  many.’* 


Art.  X.— TAf  Moral  Tendencies  of  Knaoeledge ;  a  Lecture  delivered 
befm  e  the  City  Philosophical  Society^  Dorset  Street^  and  the  Chris-  ^ 
tian  Philolo^al  Society ^  Spiialfietds.  By  Thomas  Williams,  8vo. 
pp.  50. — Price  Ss.  Williams  &  Son,  1816. 

^IMIOUGH  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  general  (Mhicatios 
has  been  so  warmly  agitated  of  late  years,  we  do  not  reinenibcr 
to  have  met  with  any  view  of  the  subject,  exactly  similar  to 
that  given  in  the  present  pamphlet. 

•  The  plan  of  this  Lecture  embrace^  two  objects  ;—Pir£t,  A  cur- 
ioryvieto  rf  Knoxvledge  in  its  various  brunches;  and  Secondly,  an 
attempt  to  show  its  Moral  Tendencies J 

The  first  part  we  pass  without  further  comment,  than  a  tri¬ 
bute  to  its  general  merit,  qualified  by  one  observation,  which 
must  he  submitted  to  the  Author's  consideration.  There  is  t 
want  of  systematic  arrangement  in  the  smimitir\  of  the  obji'cfs 
of  our  knowledge.  Perhaps  great  logical  accuracy  was  not 
necessary  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  vagueiu  ss  defensible,  which, 
as  its  legitimate  consequences,  has  produced  the  omission  of 
some  pans  of  learning,  and  the  repetition  of  ottiers.  A  more 
comprehensive  and  tine xce|>tion able  cl  issitieation,  if  ihewifn- 
tific  ilistinctiofi  of  physics,  ethics,  and  logic,  was  thought  to# 
aciiolastic,  would  have  been,  to  arrange,  in  the  abstract,  all  we 
know,  into  what  relates  to  man,  to  nature,  and  to  God. 

‘  The  nior.il  tendency  of  knowledge,  according  to  our 
liorturer,  ‘is  always  to  improve  and  exalt  human  nature.*  It 
is  advpted  to  teach  man  humility,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
eoB.ers  a  moral — it  may  l>c' almost  said,  a  physical  supi  riority 
over  his  fellow  men,  and  by  enlarging  his  views,  and  re¬ 
fining  iiis  pleasures,  it  elevates  him  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
being.  It  gratifies  the  perpetual  activity  of  the  mind,  and 
renders  it  subst^rvieni  to  Ihc  emhcircdunent  of  life  and  the 
ioiprovement  of  society.  ‘  It  aggrandizes  oiir  ideas  of  the 
*  2>upreiiM  Beipg,*  and,  as  its  last  and  highest  privilege,  it 
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is,  noralW  speakings  the  grand  engine  by  which  Chrntianity 
lupported  and  propagated. 

Mr.  Williama'a  style  U  lively  and  interesting.  He  has  com- 
prised  a  variety  of  information  in  his  Lecture,  and  we  cordially 
lecommend  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  obtain  an  extensive 
circulation.  We  subjoin  a  short  extract  as  a  specimen  of  tlie 
Lecture. 

<  History  is,  1  think,  of  far  more  impoitanee  than  Poetry,  jret 
Faetry  is  so  great  a  favourite,  that  to  slight  her  would  betray  a  want 
cf  taste.  History,  however,  comes  6rat,  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  de- 
tenaine  whether  she  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  fore-runner  of 
Poetry,  or  Poetry  as  the  attendant  upon  History ;  thus  much  is  cer. 
tain — in  some  nations  the  6rst  histories  were  in  verse. 

*  We  are  apt  to  lament  the  shortness  of  human  life  .and  reflect  with  a 
kind  of  envy  on  the  longevity  of  the  antlent  patriarchs  ;  it  must,  no 
doubt,  have  been  of  great  advantage,  when  the  same  man  could 
devote  five  or  six  hundred  years  to  the  study .  and  improvement  of 
his  favourite  art.  But  History  renews  the  golden  age  — it  furnishes 
\u  with  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  our  ancestors,  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world. — In  every  branch  of  science  a  thousand  expe.imentt 
are  on  record,  and  we  have  only  to  begin  where  they  stopped,  -to 
proceed  with  their  studies. — la  short,  we  have  **  entered  into  their 
labours/  andwhile  we  reap  that  advantage,  have  only  to  add  something 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

*  If  we  refer  to  History,  and  enquire  what  Greek  and  Roman  wisdosu 
have  done  in  the  melioration  of  mankind  -  alas !  what  have  they  done  i 
—But  Chriitianity  !  what  hast  thou  done  ^--Her  influence  has,  indeed, 
been  partial  and  contracted,  y<  t,  where  is  the  system  which  knew  no 
servitude  but  slavery,  and  which  gave  the  life  of  every  slave  into  the 
hands  of  his  master  ?— Where  is  th  t  system  which  allowed  infanti¬ 
cide  f — which  tolerated  concubinage? — which  sacrificed  hecatombs 
of  our  fellow-creatures  on  the  altars  of  senseless  idols, -^)r  rather  of 
sanguinary  demons  ? — She  has  abolished  them,  and  is  pntgressing 
through  the  world  and  wherever  she  erects  her.  standard,— in 
India,  or  in  China, — in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  or  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
•^the  idols  are  thrown  to  the  moles,  and  to  the  bats,  and  Jehovah 
ilone  is  worshipped! 

*  History  records  these  facts ;  and  though  we  arc’ibut  of  yesterday, 
and  know  nothing,’’  History  raises  us  on  the  Colossean  shoulders  oi' 
Tune,  and  enables  us,  not  only  to  look  around  upon  the  world  but  to 
look  back  on  former  ages, — ages  rising  above  each  other  in  the  ho¬ 
rizon  of  time,  like  the  pyramidal  clouds  which  forebode  the  gathering 
thunder.  History  does  more  than  Joshua  did ;  he  bade  the  sun  stand 
still ; — she  callB  tack  the  sun,  and  shews  us  the  agea  before  the 
flood. 

Art  XI.  Poems.  By  Lord  Byron,  8vo.  pp.  38.  Price  Is.  6d^ 

Murray— 1816. 

hesitated  to  notice  on  their  first  appearance,  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Lord  Byron,  professedly  connected  with  *  cer- 
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*  tain  domestic  occurrences,’ although' it  was  generally  under* 
stood  that  the  publication  of  them  originated  with  the  Author 
and  there  was  therefore  no  room  for  doubting  their  apthenticitv 
nor  occasion  for  delicacy  in  s|>eaking  of  them.  But  they  hardly 
seemed  to  deserve  attention  from  a  literary  Journal.  It  appeared  * 
to  us,  indeed,  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  poems  alluded  to,  were 
written  expressly  for  the  public  eye  ;  since  it  would  be  difficult 
on  any  other  supposition,  to  account  for  their  having  been  written 
at  all.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  said,  loved  a  good  hater.  The  ‘‘  Skctdi 
**  from  Private  Life”  discovers  sufficient  energy  of  liatred, 
but  it  breathes  still  more  of  spleen  and  unmanly  revenge, 
vented  in  the  impotency  of  words  on  an  individual  defenceless, 
and  possibly  unoffending;  or  rather,  it  may  be,  affected  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  to  that  individual  a  portion  of  the  indignant 
feeling  which  it  might  be  apjirehended  the  incidents  alludeil  to, 
would  excite  in  the  public  mind.  For  our  own  parts,  we  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  a  disgusting  display  of  prostituted  talent.  And 
indeed,  as  the  poem  is  omitted  in  the  present  publication,  it  is 
but  fair  to  conclude  that  even  Lord  Byron  is  heartily  ashamed 
of  having  wricten  it. 

The  ‘  Fnreweir  is  a  poem  of  a  different  description ;  but  we 
find  it  equally  difficult  to  believe  that,  had  those  verses  originated 
in  the  feelings  they  described,  the  public  eye  would  have  been 
suffered  to  rest  upon  them.  They  are  undeniably  beautiful  and 
touching:  they  fall  short  of  nature  only  from  not  being  rrai- 
scmbluhle.  There  have  been  a(?tors,  whose  consummate  ac¬ 
curacy  in  displaying  the  semblance  of  passion  has  been  such, 
as  not  only  powerfully  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  but  to  delude  them  into  imagining  that  the  tragedian 
himself  felt,  from  strong  sympathy,  with  the  ideal  personage  he 
^epre^ented.  I’he  absence  of  all  feeling  on  his  part,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  by  the  [)erfection  of  the  imitation,  (larrick,  in  the 
most  pathetic  part  of  King  Lear,  had  his  mind  sufficiently  at 
leisure  to  oWerve  the  aspect  of  his  audience,  and  to  whisper,  with 
a  low  oath,  to  a  fellow  actor,  ‘  Tom,  this  will  <lo.’  Sterne,  the 
licentious,  the  unfeeling  Sterne,  could  excel  in  pathos.  The 
voluptuous  Moore  has  produced  some  touching  little  songs. 
Shaw  wrote  a  monody  on  the  wife  who  died  heart-broken  from 
his  unkindness.  And  Lord  Lyttleton,  a  man  far  more,  esti¬ 
mable  than  any  of  the  former,  wrote  a  monody  on  the  trrepara- 
ble  loss  ot  his  tiist  wife,  and  married  a  second  the  following 
year.  What  do  we  adduce  these  instances  to  prove  ?  It  is  not 
neci  ssury  to  refer  all  such  cases  either  to  hypocrisy, or  to  deliberate 
affiniaiiou.  It  was  probably  the  sincere  sentiment  of  grief  that 
prompted  the  noble  husband  to  frame  so  classically  elegant  and 
polished  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  lady ;  and  many  a  marbln 
monument  has  been  erected  to  testify  equal  sincerity  of  grief| 
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tlthough  it  IS  ioi|)ossibIe  to  consider  such  an  expression  of  feelintj^ 
as  intended  solely  in  honour  to  the  dead.  VVhat  we  rocau  to 
assert  is  this,  that  the  sentiment  of  pathos,  the  sensibility  of  taste, 
may  exist  where  there  is  little  real  feelinir,  and  less  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  that  a  poet  may  as  easily  attain  the  pathetic  witliout  strong^ 
natural  atfection,  as  the  sublime  without  native  grandeur  of  cha¬ 
racter.  With  rei^ard  to  many  productions  of  the  affecting  kind, 
the  harrowing  tale  of  madness,  or  despnirin<^  love,  or  frantic 
^rief,  the  very  skill  displayed  in  such  moral  dissections,  proves’ 
(hit  the  Author  has  more  nerve  than  sensibility ;  or  to  chang^c 
tlie  figure,  betrays  the  mind  of  an  artist  at  leisure,  coolly  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  costume  of  the  passions  he  delineates.  It  is  true 
that 

*  The  Poet’s  lyre,  to  fix  his  fame, 

Should  be  the  Poet’s  heart.'  *  .  * 

The  genuine  language  of  poetry  is  the  language  of  genuine 
^feeling.  But  it  is  the  recollection  of  passions  and  feelinfrs  bv 


‘feeling.  But  it  is  the  recollection  of  passions  and  feelings  by 
which  at  the  time  we  were  incapacitateu  for  the  measured  utter¬ 
ance  of  art,  rather  than  the  presence  of  deep  emotion,  which 
constitutes  the  source  of  the  inspiration. 

^  t 

*  When  the  wounds  of  wo  are  healing. 

When  the  heart  is  all  resigned,’  •  •  • 

then  is  the  season  for  cherishing  the  *  joy  'of  grief,*  and  for 
giving  permanence  to  sentiments  which  when  fresh  were  simply 
painful,  even  to  agony.  Yet  after  all,  the  deepest,  tenderest, 
holiest  feelings  are  such  as,  perhaps,  no  man  really  conscious  of 
then)  would  think  of  dilating  into  ])oetry  ;  or  if  he  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  giving  them  external  shape,  he  would  be  little  disposed 
to  exhibit  them  to  the  cold  proud  eye  of  the  world.  •  He  that 
bares  his  heart  to  strangers,  has  nothing  left  for  a  friend. 

Our  readers  must  make  their  own  application  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  which  are  we  believe,  at  any  rate,  just  in  themselves.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  ostensible  purpose  of  Lord  Byron’s  poems,  was  that 
of  indirect  self  vindication  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  this 
puq>ose  they  did  not  answer. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  contents  of  the  present  pain- 
pblet.  The  Verses  addressed  to  Madame  Lavalette,  The  Fare¬ 
well  to  Malta,  and  the  very  fine  and  spirited  Ode  beginning 

'  Oh,  shame  to  thee.  Land  of  the  Gaul !’ 

which  were  given  as  Lord  Byron’s,  in  the  different  editions  of 
‘  Tlic  Seven  Poems,*  published  by  Messrs.  E.  Wilson,  Edwards, 
Hone,  Cox,  &c.  are  omitted  in' this  publication,  we  presume  as 
ipurious.  The  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Waterloo,  and 
Bonaparte*s  Farewell  to  Fiance,  are  preserved.  The  two* 
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Utter  are  designated  *  Froni  the  French/  aa  an  <^polQgy  for 
their  being  inserted  among  the  acknowledged  works  of  «  mvk 
born  an  Englishman.  His  Ijonlship  ap)>ears  to  he  ambitions  of 
the  dimity  of  Poet-laureate  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  his  firiead 
Mr.  Hobhouse  would  teem  to  claim  the  post  of  historiogrtphsr 
to  his  Ex-Majesty. 

From  tlie  original  pieces  we  select  the  following  stanzas,  ad¬ 
dressed^  we  believe,  to  his  Lordship^s  sister. 

•  TO  - 

*  When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark, 

And  reason  halt  withheld  her  ray — 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way  ; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 

And  that  Internm  strife  of  heart. 

When  dreading  to  be  deemed  too  kind, 

The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart ; 

When  fortune  changed — and  love  fled  far. 

And  hatred’s  shads  flew  thick  and  fast. 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 

Oh !  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light ! 

*  That  watched  me  as  a  serajfdi’s  eye. 

And  stood  between  me  and  the  night. 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came. 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o’er  tby  ray— 

Then  purer  spread  its  aentie  flame. 

And  dashed  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  ^irit  dwell  on  mine, 

And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook— 

There’s  more  in  one  tod  word  of  thine, 

Than  in  the  world’s  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree. 

Whose  branch  unbroke,  but  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

The  winds  might  rend- the  skies  might  pour. 

But  there  thou  wert— and  still  wo^dst  be 
*  Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hoar 

To  sited  thy  weeping  leaves  o*er  me. 

But  thou  and  tliine  shall  know  no  blight. 

Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 

For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 
The  JuDd--'aid  thee  the  most  of  all. 


-  ■  ^  ^ 
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Tlien  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 

Be  broken -—thine  will  never  break ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel— but  will  not  move. 

Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  tkake* 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside— 

Were  found  and  still  are  fixed  in  thee— 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried, 

Earth  is  no  desart— ev*n  to  me.’  p.  10—12. 

These  are  followed  by  a  short  poem  of  an  elegiac  nature,  a 
Song,  dated  1808,  and  two  poems,  entitled  Stanzas  for  Music. 
The  ‘  Fare  thee  well,’  and  four  of  tbe  'other  poems  already 
published,  make  up  the  contents. 

- - - ■  mmtmammrnm  . .  iw 

I 

Art.  XII.  1.  Oioimvz/fowj  on  Banks  for  Savings  ;  by  the  Right  Ho¬ 
norable  George  Rose.  8vo.  pp.  58.  Cadell  and  "bavies,  London, 
1816. 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  Parish  Panics^  for 
the  Savings  of  the  Industrious  ;  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  8vo. 
pp.  90.  Oliphant  and  Waugh,  Edinburgh. 

3.  A  Summary  Account  of  the  London  Savings'  Bank:  Including  its 
Formation,  Progress,  and  Present  State:  the  Steps  successively 
resorted  to,  and  their  Applicnbili^  in  Various  Circumstances. 
By  Charles  Taylor,  Provincial  Manager  and  Treasurer  of  the 
London  Savings’  Bank.  Svo.  pp.  60.  price  Is.  6d.  Taylor,  Hatton 
Garden,  1816.  ^ 

♦.  Friendly  Advice  to  Industrious  and  Frugal  Persons^  in  humble 
Stations  of  Life;  Recommending  Provident  Institutions;  or 
Banks  of  Saving.  By  William  Davis.  One  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Provident  Institution  in  Bath.  l2nio.  pp.  32.  price  6d.  John 
Robinson,  Paternoster-Row,  London,  1816. 

5.  The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  an  Institution  called  Tranquillity^ 
commenced  in  the  metropolis  as  an  Economical  Bank,  By  John 
Bone.  London. 

6.  A  Plan  for  a  County  Provident  Bank  ;  with  Observations^  upon 
Provident  Institutions  already  established.  By  Edward  Christian, 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister,  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England, 

'  Ac.  Ac.  8to.  pp.  78.  Clarke  and  Sons,  Portugal-strect,  London, 
1816. 

1  r  we  attentively  contemplate  the  moral  government  of  the 
^  world,  and  observe  the  economy  of  Providence  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  it,  we  find  that  a  scheme  of  compensation  is  every  where 
apparent.  Evil,  physical  and  moral,  does  indeed  abound;  but 
then,  some  coincident  and  comprehenshre*  provision  of' mercy 
is  ever  at  hand  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  for  working 
out  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  than  could,  under  the  circum- 
stances,  exist  in  its  absence. 
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The  tendency  of  population  to  press  beyond  the  limiti  of 
subsistence,  is  an  evil  which,  from  the  days  of  Plato  to  the 
present  period,  has  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  those 
wlio  have  speculated  on  the  means  of  improving  tlie  condition 
of  mankind.  Tliis  has  been  the  pregnant  and  perennial  source 
of  degradation,  misery,  and  crime.  As  tlie  number  of  labourers 
increases  faster  than  the  capital  which  gives  them  employment, 
many  become  unable  to  procure  a  livelihood  by  the  honest  exer¬ 
tion  of  their  powers,  and  are  go.uled  by  want  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  violence  and  fraud.  'I'he  aid  alTordcd  hy  iiidivi- 
dual  benevolence  and.  legislative  provision,  though  it  may 
soinefiines  prove  a  temporary  palliative,  ultimately  heightens 
the  symptoms  of  this  moral  and  political  disease.  Such  aid, 
by  teaching  (he  people  to  look  to  others  for  support,  takes 
away  from  them  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  forming  of 
frugal  and  prudential  habits,  increases  improvident  marriages 
and  illicit  intercourse,  augments  the  numbers  of  those  for 
whom  no  employment  can  be  found,  and  thus  multiplies  the 
misery  which  it  is  intended  to  remove.  The  truth  of  those 
observations  is,  unfortunately,  verified,  by  the  actual  condition 
of  the  English  poor.  Though  we  have  carried  individual 
chanty  ancY  legislative  provision  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  yet  poverty  and  distress,  so  far  from 
being  checked,  seem  to  be  advancing  in  geometrical  progression. 
One  eighth  of  the  population  receives  parochial  aid,  and  the 
amount  of  the  Poor  Rates  is  seven  iiiillions.  Throughout 
many  counties  a  part  of  the  wages  of  the  labourer  is  paid  by 
the  parish ;  and '  if  the  system  proceeds  as  it  has  liitherto 
done,  the  rental  of  the  country  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  ])oor.  . 

Now,  the  principle  of  population  which,  in  all  old  countries, 
has  presented  obstacles  hitherto  insuperable  to  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
rendered  even  more  mischievously  active,  by  the  cflbrts  mads 
by  the  benevolent  to  correct  the  misery  it  creates,  will  be  found, 
when  we  look  narrowly  into  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  society,  not  only  capable  of  being  duly  controlled,  but 
calculated  to  become  the  antecedent  of  a  higher  degree  of  civi¬ 
lization  and  happiness  than  could  otherwise  obtain.  In  tbii 
country,  where  political  philosophy  has  been  so  successfully 
studied,  and  where  the  tendency  to  over-population  has  been  so 
much  increased  by  erroneous  legislation,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  there  should  exist  a  general  disposition  to  retrace  the  false 
steps  formerly  taken,  and  to  devise  and  adopt  the  means  of 
impressing  prudential  restraint  upon  the  people,  and  of  getting 
rid  of  a  system  of  Poor  Laws  which,  in  its  accelerating  pro- 
gress,  threatens  to  absorb  all  property,  and  to  sweep  all  inde 
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|)enil<'iic€  from  tho  luod.  Accordingly^  we  find  that  vatiou^ 
plans  for  tho  attainment  of  these  objects  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  proposed  by  political  philosophers  and  statesmen,  and 
with  laudable  alacrity  adopted  by  the  people;  until,  at  length, 
io  the  gradual  advance  of  improvement,  the  happy  tliought  of 
a  Bank  for  Savings  was  suggested.  Before  we  proceed  to 
^ive  an  account  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  this  simple  but 
invaluable  invention,  we  will  present  our  readers  with  a  rapid 
sketch  of  some  of  the  principal  plans  for  benefiting  the  |>oor, 
which  preceded  it. 

In  1772,  Mr.  Baron  Mazeres,  assisted  by  Dr.  Price,  pub¬ 
lished  a  proposal  for  enabling  the  industrious  poor  to  purchase 
with  their  surplus  earnings,  life  annuities,  to  commence  at 
tlic  period  when  vigour  biggins  to  fail,  and  to  be  secured  upon 
the  parish  rates.  Eai'ly  in  the  ensuing  session  of  |mrliament. 
Hr.  Dowdswell  brought  in  a  bill  for  giving  eOect  to  that 
plan.  This  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  all  the  most 
enlightened  members  of  the  Commons ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  Indeed,  the  plan  itself,  though 
sanctioned  by  names  so  illustrious,  was  open  to  insuperable 
practical  objections ;  and  is  now  interesting,  only  as  marking 
a  period  when  the  highest  powers  of  intellect  began  to  be 
seriously  directed  to  the  solving  of  that  most  ditiicult  and 
roost  important  problem  in  political  science — the  prevention  of 
poverty.  Repeated  attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  revive, 
under  modifications  and  improvements,  the  scheme  of  deferred 
annuities  ;  but  without  success.  Mr.  Pitt  laboured  most  assi¬ 
duously  to  improve  the  whole  system  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  IMr.  Whitbread  attempted  to  legislate  upon 
the  same  important  subject :  but  both  these  statesmen  fell  into 
the  common  error  of  attempting  to  govern  too  much;  and  their 

Elans  were  productive  of  no  utility  except  that  of  impressing, 
y  such  conspicuous  examples,  the  important  lesson,  that  re¬ 
dundant  population,  with  its  consequent  misery  and  dissolute¬ 
ness,  cannot  be  remedied  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  origin  of  Friendly  Societies  has  not  been  accurately 
traced.  These  societies  are  in  fact  insurance  offices  for  dis¬ 
ease,  misfortune,  and  old  age.  A  certain  monthly  or  quarterly 
payment  is  made  during  the  continuance  of  health  and  vigour, 
for  which  a  specific  allowance  is  made  when  this  state  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  accident,  sickness,  or  the  decay  of  nature.  Now 
it  is  calculated,  that  when  a  great  many  individuals  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  strength,  unite  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind, 
the  chances  being  greatly  in  favour  of  health,  they  may  afford, 
by  regular  contributions,  not  only  to  make  a  seasonable  al¬ 
lowance  to  such  of  their  number  m  may  be  rendered  incapable 
of  labour,  but  also  to  accumulate  a  considerable  stock,  out  of 
VoL.  V.  N.S.  S  A 
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\fhich  they  may  make  some  provision  for  the  exigencies  of 
These  Friendly  or  Benefit  Clubs,  are  a'^eat  improvement  u|k)ii 
the  scheme  of  life-annuities  commenciiii^  at  a  late  period ;  aud 
though  they  are  hut  an  approximation  towards  a  perfect  sy^^tem 
for  enabling  the  |>cople  to  secure  themselves  from  poverty  and 
dependence,  they  have  been  productive  of  every  important  be¬ 
nefit.  Mr.  Ro^e,  whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  have 
been  so  unwearied  and  eificient,  had  a  bill  passed  in  1793/ 
graiiting  some  valuable  privileges  to  Benefit  Societies;  and  this 
encouragement,  together  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
people,  caused  these  institutions  to  increase  so  rapidly,  that  the 
number  of  their  members  which,  at  the  period  of  passing  Mr. 
Rose’s  Bill,  had  been  only  50,000,  amounted  in  1805,  to 
700,000,  While  the  erroneous  calculations  on  which  these 
Benefit  Societies,  or  Insurance  Clubs,  too  frequently  proceed¬ 
ed,  and  the  narrow  and  compulsory  principle  which,  from  their 
nature,  they  necessarily  involved,  prevented  them  from  aocom- 
])lishing  all  the  good  which  had  been  anticipated,  their  rapid  and 
extraordinary  increase  held  out  an  auspicious  omen  to  (hose  who 
speculated  on  the  meiins  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  proved  that  the  people  were  ripe  to  appreciate  and 
adopt  any  etlicient  plan  of  self-  support  which  might  l)e  offered. 

Ill  the  year  18O0,  Mr.  John  Bone  established  in  the  •metro¬ 
polis  an  Kconomical  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to 
persons  of  all  ages,  trades,  and  descriptions,  an  opportunity 
of  providing  for  their  future  wants  by  the  payment  of  small 
sums.  This  institution  was  called  Tranquillity.  The  bank 
consisted  of  several  funds,  the  most  useful  of  which  was  the 
juvenile  or  temporary  deposite  fund.  The  labourer  might  as 
often  as  once  a  week,  place  his  sixpences  and  shillings  in  this 
fund,  and  afterwards  wididraw  the  amount,  increased  by  the 
compound  interest  u|>on  it.  An  admirably  simple  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  accounts  was  devised,  which  obviated  all  difficulties 
(hat  might  have  arisen  from  the  expense  of  management;  and 
thus  the  advantages  of  banking,  which  had  hitherto  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  opulent,  were  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  la¬ 
bouring  classes.  This  was  precisely  what  was  wanted.  As  the 
modes  of  instruction  pro|>osed  by  Dr. ‘Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster, 
render  the  advantages  of  education  attainable  -  by  the  poor,  so 
the  simple  and  uncostly  method  of  banking  devised  by  Mr. 
Bone,  presents  to  them  the  certain  means  of  acquiring  pro¬ 
perty  and  independence ;  and  the  conjoint  o|)eration  of  these 
improvements  promises  meliorations  in  society,  of  which,  at 
the  present  period,  we  can  form  biit  an  hiadcquate  conception. 

The  Economical  bank,  called  I'ranquiliity,  was  discontinued 
for  want  of  the  means  of  defraying  the  incidental  expenaes 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  such  'establishments,  most 
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necessarily  be  incurred ;  but  the  simple  and  efficient  principle* 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  were  not  likely  to  be  lost,  in  the  Oc* 
tober  Number  of  the  former  series  of  our  Journal,  for  tlie  year 
1806,  it  was  endeavoured  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  a 
plan  which  involved  moral  considerations  of  such  general  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  in  the  year  1810,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Dunconi 
as  he  intorms  us  in  his  valuable  publication,  i^tablishcd  at 
Ruthwell  an  economical  bank  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Bone. 
The  temporary  deposite  fund  which,  in  the  bank  of  Tranquillity, 
was  subordinate  to  an  annuity  fuinl,  Mr.  Duncan  rendered  tllo 
leading  provision  of  the  Ruthwell  bank.  This  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  upon  the  original  plan.  The  Economical 
bank  of  Ruthwell,  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations  of  its  benevolent  founder,  and  became  .the  model  of 
similar  institutions  which  now  rapidly  started  iuto  existence 
in  Edinburgh,  Bath,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  various  other  places  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Banks  for  Savings,  we  have  been  led  almost  involuntarily 
to  express  our  opinion  of  their  utility.  Such  incidental  and 
general  approbation,  however,  would  he  (}uite  inadequate  to 
convey  a  just  conception  of  their  bcnelicial  tendeney ;  and  it 
tlierelbrc  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  enter  iuto  a  full 
and  more  particular  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  advantages  which  such  institutions  arc  calculated  to  confer. 
.\8  the  wages  received  by  the  industriou.s  classes  must  always 
be  sullicieut  to  keep  the  supply  of  labour  up  to  the  demand,  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  a  man  with  the  average  number  of 
children,  will  he  just  able  to  maintain  his  family,  and  that  a 
dngle  man,  or  a  man  with  less  than  the  average  iiutuber  of 
cliildren,  will  earn  more  than  is  necessary  to  his  support.  To 
furnish  a  convenient  and  secure  })lace  of  dtqiosite,  in  which  their 
surplus  earnings  may  he  laid  up  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest,  and  from  which  they  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  will  of 
llieir  proprietors,  is  the  object  of  banks  for  savings.  The 
whole  diOerence  between  the  sum  which  will  support  a  family 
of  average  number,  and  the  sum  which  will  maintain  a  single 
person,  is  a  disposable  surplus  which  the  young  unmarried  man 
may  lay  u))  as  a  provision  for  his  future  wants,  in  the  most 
common  species  of  employment,  the  surplus  of  the  unmarried 
labouring  man  will  he  tlirec  shillings  a  week  ;  and  this,  accumu¬ 
lated  in  a  bank  for  savings,  at  four  per  cent,  coiiipoiind  interest, 
will,  in  the  space  of  eleven  years,  amount  to  upwards  of  a 
Imudred  pounds.  An  unmarried  labouring  woman,  may,  in 
the  same  period,  accumulate  fifty  pounds.  Thus,  by  means  of 
banks  for  savings,  the  lowest  species  of  labourers,  if  they  begin 
to  save  at  fifteen,  and  remain  single  until  six  and  twenty,  may, 
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at  the  period  of  marriage,  have  accumulated  a  fund  sufficient 
with  their  future  earnings,  to  ensure  comfort  and  independence 
in  their  after  years. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  our  readers  will  at  once  i 
perceive,  how  superior  Economical  banks,  in  which  small  and 
irregular  sums  may  at  any  time  he  deposited,  to  accumulate  at  ^ 
compound  interest,  and  to  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  are,  to  all 
those  plans  for  deferred  annuities,  and  benefit  clubs,  which  have 
from  time  to  lime  been  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
Schemes  for  aniuiities  to  commence  at  a  late  period  of  life 
never  can  become  popular,  or  extensively  beneficiaf.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  hold  out  are  too  remote  and  contingent  to 
operate  very  forcibly  upon  the  mind,  or  to  counterbalance  the 
desire  of  immediate  enjoyment.  The  labourer  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  stirreiulcr  that  perfect  em|)1re  over  his  little  property, 
which  is  ever  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  ;  or  to  postpone 
his  union  with  the  object  of  his  affections,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  deferred  annuity  which  he  may  never  live  to  re¬ 
ceive.  And  oven  if  the  industrious  classes  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  sink  their  surplus  earnings  in  the  purchase  of  annuities 
to  commence  at  a  late  ])eriod  of  life,  such  annuities  would 
neither  afford  aid  in  sickness  and  disaster,  nor  contribute  to 
the  support  of  an  infant  family.  Benefit  societies,  or  insurance 
clubs,  (which  such  societies  really  are,)  against  the  accidents 
which  deprive  the  labourer  of  the  power  of  earning  his  oitn 
subsistence,  were  a  great  improvement  upon  the  scheme  of 
deferred  annuities.  But  Benefit  societies,  though  highly  useful 
luuler  the  particular  casualties  against  which  they  are  intended 
to  provide,  are  yet,  when  regarded  as  a  general  system  for  en¬ 
abling  the  labouring  classes  to  acquire  comfort  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  extremely  defective  and  inoperative.  Many  of  the 
objections  whicli  have  been  urged  against  them,  such  as  their 
meetings  being  held  at  public  houses,  and  their  proceeding 
upon  erroneous  calculations,  might  he  easily  obviated  ;  hut  the 
fixed  and  equal  payments  which  they  enforce,  are  essential  to 
them  as  schemes  of  insurance  ;  and  these,  while  they  often  press 
in  tlie  severest  manner  on  the  poorer  members,  prevent  the 
skilful  and  jirosperoiis  workman  from  investing  the  full  amount 
of  his  surplus  earnings.  None  of  these  inconveniences  and 
deficiencies  attach  to  an  Economical  bank,  which  has  no 
stipulated  periods  of  payment,  and  which  receives  any  sum. 
Rut  the  great  perfection  of  such  institutions,  and  that  in  which 
they  excel  all  other  set  ernes  for  providing  for  the  j)oor,  is,  that 
they  are  calculated  to  exert  a  salutary  inHucnce  over  marriage. 
Economical  banks,  in  which  the  surplus  earnings  of  early  life 
may  be  deposited  to  accumulate,  and  mm  which,  at  the  option  of 
the  owner,  tlicy  may  be  withdrawn^  afford  the  laboaring  classes 
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the  meant  of  establisbin^  themseWes  in  comfortable  indepen,- 
dence  with  the  partners  of  their  affections^  and  of  creating  an 
tTtilable  fumt  for  supplying  tlie  wants  of  an  infant  and  helpless 
family*  ilence^  of  all  human  institutions,  Economical  banks 
bold  out  the  most  powerful  inducements  to  industry  and  fru¬ 
gality.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  experience  impresses  the  im)K>rtant 
and  consolatory  conviction,  that  the  labouring^  classes  possess 
the  means  of  providing  a  comfortable  and  an  independent  sup¬ 
port  for  their  families,  a  considerable  portion  of  discredit  will 
attacli  to  those  who  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources 
placed  within  their  reach.  Hence,  the  force  of  public  opinion 
will  not  only  compel  young  persons  to  select  partners  who  have 
been  industrious  and  provident,  but  will  constrain  them  to  defer 
tlieir  union  until  their  mutual  savings  shall  have  amounted  to 
a  sum  which,  with  their  future  earnings,  may  be  suilicient  to 
maintain  their  families  in  decent  independence.  Hence,  one  of 
the  first,  and  cert  ainly  one  of  the  most  important  effects  of  Econo¬ 
mical  banks,  will  be,  to  postpone  marriages.  This  effect  will,  in 
its  turn,  become  an  eilicicnt  cause,  and  will  be  found  to  he  the 
antecedent  of  the  most  momentous  consecpiences.  Deferring 
the  ])criod  of  entering  upon  the  marriage  state,  will  produce’ 
changes  in  the  domestic  affections,  in  the  moral  conduct,  and 
political  habits  of  the  people ;  and  ii  htHiomes  necessary  briefly 
to  examine  these,  before  we  can  attain  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  operation  of  Economical  banks.  ' 

Hitherto  the  hopelessness  of  being  able  to  secure  a  decent 
independence  for  a  family,  has  had  two  different  and  opposite 
effects  upon  society  :  it  has  driven  persons  of  ardent  affections, 
to  rush  without  reflection  into  the  marriage  state ;  while  it 
has  appalled  the  cooler  and  more  calculating,  and  altogether 
deterred  them  from  tlic  endearments  of  the  conjugal  union. 
Hence,  in  every  street  wc  are  presented  with  two  lamentable 
spectacles  :  here,  we  see  families  unable  to  support  themselves  ; 
and  there,  we  behold  the  heartless  depravity  of  promiscuous 
intercourse.  These  distressing  scenes,  produced  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence,  will  disap¬ 
pear  as  the  means  of  securing  comfort  and  independence  are 
presented  to  the  people.  Seeing  (hat  a  little  prudential  restraint 
is  sufficient  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  the  most 
thoughtless '  and  impetuous  will  have  an  efficient  motive  for 
delay  :  confident  that  in  due  time  they  will  be  able  to  surmount 
the  obstacles  which  deter  them  from  a  union  with  the  objects  of 
their  affections,  the  calculating  class  will  he  won ,  from  vicious 
indulgence  by  the  prospect  of  heart*fclt  happiness.  Thus,  the 
principal  cause  of  poverty  will  be  removed,  and  those  incentives 
to  vice,  which  human  nature  is  of  itself  so  little  calculated  to 
withstand,  will  in  a  great  degree  cease  to  exist.  Indeed#  we 
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caunot  conceive  a  bituation  more  friendly  to  virtue,  and  to  the 
development  of  all  the  best  and  most  delightful  adections  of 
the  heart,  than  that  of  young  }>er8ons  yielding  themselves  to 
mutual  attachment,  in  the  confidence  that  after  a  due  exertion 
of  prudence,  they  shall  be  able  to  provide  for  their  future  off¬ 
spring,  and  running  a  course  of  industry  and  frugality,  under 
the  animating  hope  of  accelerating  the  consummation  of  their 
felicity.  The  protracted  courtship  which,  under  such  circutu- 
stances,  might  become  expedient,  would  give  refinement  and 
intensity  to  their  affections;  and  when  the  period,  of  marriage 
should  come,  poverty  would  not  enter  the  home  of  wedded 
love,  nor  the  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family  turn  parental  af&c« 
tioii  into  bitterness.  The  delayed  and  prudential  marriages, 
to  which  Economical  banks  are  powerfully  calculated  to  give 
occasion,  cannot  fail  to  diffuse  throughout  the  homes  of  the 
people  a  degree  of  comfort,  independence,  and  happiness,  the 
sum  of  which  it  would  at  the  present  period  be  impossible  to 
calculate. 

As  a  nation  is  but  a  collection  of  families,  whatever  increases 
the  comfort  and  independence  of  domestic  life,  must  promote 
civil  and  political  improvement.  The  greater  part  of  the  dis¬ 
orders  which  disfigure  and  distract  society,  have  their  origin 
in  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  and  subsistence  for  the 
jicople.  Population  increases  faster  than  food ;  the  supply  of 
labour  exceeds  the  demand  ;  children  are  brought  into  the 
world  before  the  funds  for  their  nmintenance  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  ;  and  hence  thousands,  goaded  by  want  to  the  j)erpetra- 
tion  of  violence  aiid  fraud,  continue*  for  a  time  as  amoral 
pestilence  in  the  land,  and  then  terminate  in  a  workhouse  or  on 
a  gibbet  a  life  at  once  hurtful  to  others  and  miserable  to 
themselves.  For  all  these  disorders,  the  deferred  marriages 
which  Economical  banks  arc  so  powerfully  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote,  afford  an  a])propriate  and  a  radical  remedy.  The  chil¬ 
dren  horn  under  such  ])riidential  wedlock,  would  he  amply 
provided  with  all  things  necessary  to  their  healthful  existence  ;  as 
they  advanced  toward  vigorous  manhood,  employment  and  sub¬ 
sistence  would  readily  he  found  ;  and  while  the  incitements  to 
fraud  and  depredation  ceased,  and  order  and  tranquillity  were 
established  throughout  the  land,  a  (lignified  independence,  or 
rational  liberty,  w'ould  universally  prevail.  Feeling  that  they 
♦  have  soinelhiiig  to  lose,  the  people  would  he  prompt  to  put 
down  disiiirlmnce  :  under  the  control  of  an  enlightened  public 
stntinant,  rulers  would  lose  the  inclination  and  the  power  to 
opjiress.  As  the  chameleon  borrows  its  hue  from  the  objects 
which  surround  it,  so  those  whom  a  love  of  distinction  prompts 
to  take  a  lead  in  public  affairs,  conform  to  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  tli<*  times  in  which  they  live^  In  proportion  as  ignorance 
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or  knowledfife  raay  prevail,  and  as  the  peo|>le  jud^  erroneously 
or  correctly  of  public  men,  tho.se  \tIio  pursue  f.ime  and  power, 
irill,  in  the  attainment  ol  their  objects,  act  mischievously  or 
beneficially*  Hence,  accordins^  to  the  decree  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  which  may  generally  prevail  in  any  iHiuntry, 

'  The  same  ambition  may  destroy  or  save, 

And  make  a  patriot  us  it  maken  a  knave.* 

A  moral  people,  and  a  vicious  government,  are  things  which 
cannot  exist  together. 

The  sketch  just  presented,  of  ^he  moral  edects  of  Kconomical 
banks,  furnishes  a  striking  illustratioii  of  the  remarks  with 
irhich  wc  introduced  this  Article,  and  gives  us  a  distinct  and 
vivid  perception  of  that  system  of  compensation  which  per¬ 
vades  the  world,  and  of  those  provisions  of  mercy  which 
arc  every  where  at  hand,  rendering  the  existence  of  evil  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  production  of  a  greater  sum  of  ha))piiiess  than 
could  otherwise  have  hccii  obtained.  As  the  power  to  increase 
and  multiply  must  enable  a  thousand  or  a  million  to  double 
their  numbers  as  rapidly  as  a  single  pair,  it  follows,  that  popu¬ 
lation,  if  it  advances  at  all,  must  necessarily  have  a  tendency 
to  go  on  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Hence,  it  was  impossible  pro¬ 
gressively  to  people  a* world  of  limited  extent,  wiiliout implanting 
a  principle  whose  operation  would,  at  some  period  or  oUier, 
cause  numbers  to  increase  too  rapidly  for  food.  With  respect 
to  all  old  countries,  this  |)eriod  has  long  since  arrived.  In 
these,  the  tendency  of  population  to  press  beyond  tlie  limits 
of  subsistence,  has  been  the  fruitful  and  perennial  source  of 
misery  and  crime,  and  has  {presented  an  obstacle  hitherto 
insu|>erable,  tO  improving  the  condition  of  the  people.  Now, 
this  deep-rooted,  and  apparently  irremediable  evil,  which  so 
frequently  plunged  the  philanthropist  in  despair,  and  from  the 
contemplation  of  which  the^devout  theist  has  turned  away, 
lest  it  should  suggest  doubts  respecting  the  Divine  benevolence, 
is  found,  when  we  look  narrowly  into  the  structure  of  society 
and  the  nature  of  man,  not  merely  to  carry  with  it  Uie  principle 
of  its  own  correction,  but  to  be  the  appropriate  and  efficient 
cause  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  improvement  and  civilization, 
than  could,  without  iU  powerful  stimulus,  be  brought, into 
existence.  This,  recent  facts  abundantly  establish.  In 
the  new  settlements  of  North  America,  the  evil  of  redundant 
population  has  not  yet  been  felt.  There  is  ample  subsistence 
for  all,  and  in  consequence  of  the  high  value  of  labour,  early 
marriages  and  large  families  are  frequently  sources  of  rich^ 
rather  than  of  poverty.  These  circumstances  are  no  doubi 
highly  favourable  to  happiness  and  virtue ;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  that  in  America  the  lower  orders  of  the  pooplo  enjoy 
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greater  comforts,  and  commit  fewer  crimes,  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  But  though  the  great  abundance  of  her 
fertile  and  unappro})riated  land  gives  America  such  conspicuous 
advantages  over  old  and  reilundantiy  peopled  countries,  yet  the 
state  of  society  (hero  falls  almost  infinitely  short  of  that  degree 
oi  refinement,  hapninoss,  and  virtue,  which  results  from  re¬ 
gulating  the  population  by  means  of  delayed  and  prudential 
marriages,  and  which,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  seems 
about  to  be  realized  in  this  enlighteneil  land.  In  America 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  that  moral  restraint 
which  at  once  heightens  and  refines  the  feelings.  The  comforts 
of  the  marriage  state  are  rendered  indifferent,  by  becoming 
familiar  before  their  value  and  importance  can  be  understood. 
-Persons  of  different  tempers,  and  of  unequal  jwwers,  enter  into 
the  conjugal  union  on  the  first  coincidence  of  youthful  sym¬ 
pathy ;  then,  as  their  characters  become  formed,  and  their  facul¬ 
ties  unfold,  they  recede  further  and  further  from  each  other,  and 
‘  paired  not  matched,’  w  ear  aw  ay  an  existence  ‘  loveless,  joyless, 

*  unendeared.’  Thus,  in  a  country  where  the  abundance  of 
subsistence  and  employment  allows  very  early  marriages,  the 
feelings  have  not  lime  to  be  deeply  interested,  the  mutual  mind 
too  frequently  is  wanting,  the  purifying  charities  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  scene  are  unawakened. 

'  Hence,  a  harsh  and  selfish  tone  is  given  to  character  and 
manners,  and  there  is  a  want  of  those  delicate  sensibilities 
and  refined  |ierceptions,  which  rouse  the  genius  while  they 
improve  the  disposition.  Intellect  will  be  at  as  low  an  ebb  ts 
sentiment ;  and  the  creations  of  art,  and  the  discoveries  of 
science,  will  belong  to  those  countries  in  which  necessity 
strikes  forth  the  latent  fires  of  the  mind.  America  has  had 
no  poet;  and  her  only  philosopher  received  his  education  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  all  the  higher  endowments  of  intellect  she  is  inferior  to 
Europe  ;  and  as  she  becomes  more  fully  peopled,  the  physical  com¬ 
forts  in  which  she  is  at  present  so  superior,  will  gradually  be  dimi- 
uislied,  until  the  pressure  of  w'ant,hy.stimidating  to  perpetual  acti¬ 
vity  and  watchfulness,  generates  habits  of  providence  and  moral 
restraint ;  and  at  length,  to  use  the  ex|>ression  attributed  to 
Franklin,  renders  ‘  mind  omnipotent  over  matter.’  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  must  necessarily  pass  through  a  period  of  suffering 
before  they  can  arrive  at  those  higher  degrees  of  happiness 
to  which,  even  in  this  world,  humanity  seems  destined.  The 
example  of  what  will  have  taken  place  in  Enro{)e,  and  tl^ 
advanced  stale  of  economical  science,  will  no  doubt  render  their 
transition  from  redundant  to  justly  apportioned  nuraberti 
.  much  less  severe  than  in  other  countries.  But  still,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  finding  employment,  and  of  procuring  subsisteae^^ 
must,  more  or  less,  bo  felt  in  America,  before  Uiose  habits  of  for*' 
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thought  and  prudential  control  are  formed,  ^liich,  while  they 
rfinoTe  the  causes  of  porerty,  by  prerenting  the  populatioii 
from  ineriMsing  iiioro  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  are 
essential  to  in  exalted  state  of  intellectual  improvement  and 
of  moral  Ireliiiir. 

Tliegmt  importance  of  the  foregoing  disquisitions  has  in¬ 
duced  ns  to  dwell  uuicli  longer  upon  them  than  we  had  at  first 
intended.  It  see. ns,  indeed,  that  the  view  which  we  have 
presented  ol  the  principle  of  popidatinn,  is  not  only  necessary 
to  the  torming  ot  just  and  adequate  idt'as  of  the  possible  im- 
prove:vents  which  may  he  effected  in  society,  hut  is  calculated 
to  remove  iniieh  ul  the  ditfieidty  respecting  the  origin  of  many 
of  those  evils  of  civili/ed  society. 

It  is  lull  time,  however,  llnU  we  should  desist  from  s|)ecula- 
tion,  and  present  our  readers  with  some  account  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  publications  w  hich  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  Econo¬ 
mical  Banks.  'Flie  pamphlet  of  the  Right  HoiioruMe  (veorgo 
Rose,  with  which  we  have  headed  this  article,  tleserves  the 
highest  consideration  from  the  piihlio,  and  is  beyond  our  prai.se. 
From  this  gentleman's  great  practical  knowledge,  from  his 
habits  of  close  attemion  to  facts,  and  his  long  acquaintance 
with  the  actual  eoiiduet  of  affairs,  he  is  probably  of  all  living 
statesmen  the  least  likely  to  wander  out  of  the  sol>er  paths  of 
reality,  or  to  indulge  visionary  hopes  respecting  the  future 
prospects  of  society.  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory  to  find  him  sanctioning,  by  his  authority,  all  the 
anticipations  which  have  been  formed  of  the.  advantages  of 
Banks  for  Savings.  He  tells  us,  that  under  the  persuasion  that 
something  might  he  done  to  melioraUi  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  he  was  a  zealous  co-operator  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  that 
minister’s  measure  for  improving  the  system  of  the  Poor 
Laws;  and  though  this,  and  several  other  similar  projects 
failed*  he  did  not  despair,  hut  continued  to  believe  that  some 
effectual  means  might  yet  he  devised  for  the  removal  of  poverty. 
He  hails  the  system  of  Banks  for  Savings,  as  the  means  of 
fulfilling  his  prophetic  hopes,  and  expresses  his  ^anxious  desire 
of seei  ig  it  universally  atlopted.  We  cannot  refrain  from  su|>- 
porting  the  opinions  we  have  expressed  ujmn  Economical  Banks 
by  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  admirable  observations  of  Mr. 
Rose :  — 

‘  Nothing  is  so  likely  as  the  encouragement  of  a  plan  of  this  sort 
to  prevent  early  and  improvident  marriages,  which  are  the  cause  more 
than  any  otlier  of  the  heavy  burthen  of  the  poor’s  rate.  When  a 
young  single  man  hhall  acquire  the  habit  of  saving,  he  will  be  likely 
to  go  on  till  he  shall  get  together  as  much  as  will  en^le  him  to 
■udee  sooie  provision  to  support  a  family,  before  he  thinks  of  mar¬ 
rying.  This  is  an  attainment  which  every  man  who  has  the  good 
VoL.  V.  N.S.  3  B 
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of  his  country  at  heart  must  earnestly  wish  for.  1  may  hm  aik 
if  the  mind  of  man  can  invent  any  thing  more  likely  than  thii,  to 
revive  and  to  bring  into  action  that  old  spirit  of  abhorrence  to  re* 
ceiving  parish  relief?* 

*  The  success  [of  Banks  for  Saving83  at  Edinburgh  and  Bath ; 

has  been  very  considerable.  It  is  on  that  experience  I  rely ;  more 
confidently  than  1  should  have  done  upon  the  theory  of  the  plan, 
excellent  and  unexceptionable  as  it  is.*  ' 

The  following  bint  deserves  consideration. 

*  In  Scotland,  I  believe  the  pulpit  has  been  found  a  very  e£Sca* 
cious  means  of  giving  furtherance  to  the  measure  of  the  Banks,  as 
well  in  the  congregations  of  the  Dissenters  as  in  the  Established 
Chnrch ;  it  being  considered  as  one  tending  to  the  advancement  of 
religion  and  good  morals,  as  well  as  to  great  temporal  advantages. 
How  far  the  same  practice  may  be  adopted  in  places  in  this  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  where  Societies  are  formed,  or  intended  to 
be  proposed,  I  must  leave  to  more  competent  persons  to  decide. 
In  any  event,  the  exertions  of  the  clergy  amongst  their  parishioners 
may  be  of  infinite  use;  and  in  a  matter  of  such  moment  I  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  made.*  Rase*s  OSservatmt, 
pp.  ^3,  33. 

The  Essay  on  Parish  Banks,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  of 
Ruthwell,  is  a  publication  of  great  merit ;  and  we  heartily 
recommend  it  to  the  attentive  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is 
excellent  with  respect  both  to  matter  and  to  style.  The  obser* 
vations  which  it  contains  respecting  the  mode  in  which  ths 
business  of  Banks  for  Savings  should  be  managed,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  judicious ;  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  esti- 
blishroent  at  Dumfries,  are  the  best  which  we  have  seen.  Mr. 
Duncan's  history  of  Banks  for  Savings,  in  the  establishment 
of  which  he  lias  taken  so  leading  and  honourable  a  part,  is  very 
interesting,  and  is  narrated  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  can¬ 
dour.  He  notices  some  facts  which  are  to  be  classed  among 
tliose  striking  coincidences  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the 
history  of  new  inventions ;  and  he  unhesitatingly  acknowledges 
tlie  aids  and  suggestions  he  reecived  in  conducting  the  great 
moral  experiment  which,  in  his  hands,  has  been  attended  with 
such  complete  and  astonishing  success.  Following  the  pre¬ 
cept  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  renders  unto  Ciesar  the  tilings 
which  are  Cmsars  and  by  thus  refusing  to  pirate  another's 
fame,  he  heightens  the  splendour  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  “  Summary  Account  of  the  London  Savings 
Bank,”  is  interesting,  and  contains  practical  suggestions  oi 
the  formation  of  Committees,  and  the  modes  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Bank,  which  may  be  of  much  utility  U 
those  who  are  about  to  establish  similar  institutions.  The  coo* 
stitutioQ  of  the  *  liondoii  Savings’  Bank*  is  different  from  that 
of  the  ‘  London  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,’  of  which 
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his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  patron.  The  latter  is  an 
tristocracy  ;  the  former  a  pure  democracy.  T o  form  a  perfect 
institution  would  require  a  union  of  the  principles  of  both.  It  ' 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  pve  importance  to  Banks  for  Sayings, 
as  well  as  to  afford  a  perfect  guarantee  for  the  security  of  their 
funds,  that  men  of  rank  and  fortune  should  be  induced  to 
become  trustees ;  while,  in  order  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
labouring  classes,  it  seems  ex|>edient  and  reasonable  that 
depositor*  should  have  some  inspection  and  control  orer 
the  administration  of  their  own  affairs.  But  Mr.  Duncan,  of 
Ruth  well,  has  treated  this  subject  so  ably,  that  it  is  unneces* 
sary  for  us  to  say  another  word  upon  it. 

Mr.  Barber  Beaumont’s  “  Essay  on  Provident  or  Pariah 

Banks,*’  contains  some  useful  observations  upon  the  danger 
of  spoiling  the  simple  and  cheap  machinery  which  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  these  institutions,  by  attempting  to  introduce 
complin*  tted  improvements.  Mr.  Davis’s  Friendly  Advice  to 

in^lustrious  and  frugal  persons,”  is  an  admirable  little  tract, 
and  we  are  happy  to  perceive  that  it  has  already  gone  througli 
three  editions.  Under  the  unassuming  form  of  a  sixfienny 
pamphlet,  it  contains  lessons  of  inestimable  value.  We  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  .so  much  good  sense  con¬ 
densed  into  so  small  a  compass.  This  little  tract  should  be 
universally  distributed  among  the  poor. 

It  would  be  an  unparilonable  act  of  injustice  if,  in  noticing 
the  writers  who  have  contributed  to  impress  upon  the  public 
the  utility  of  Economical  hanks,  we  were  to  omit  to  mention  the 
original  author  of  these  adiiiiruble  institutions.  Mr.  Bone, 
in  a  tract  entitled  The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  Tranquillity,” 
developed,  in  1816,  the  principles  of  economical  banking,  which 
have  lately  been  so  extensively  adopted.  We  are  of  opinion, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that  he  attributes  too  much  im* 
portance  to  annuities  commencing  at  a  late  period  of  life.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Bone’s  simple  and  unexpensive  machinery, 
for  preserving  and  accumulating  the  surplus  earnings  of  labour, 
is  an  invention  of  the  highest  utility  and  importance ;  and  his 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  must  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  upon  one  or  two  points  which  seem  essentially  connected 
with  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  system  of  Econo¬ 
mical  banks.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  hi^ly  desirable  that 
these  institutions  should,  if  it  can  be  accomplished  without  ren¬ 
dering  their  machinery  too  complicated,  or  materially  increasing 
the  expense  of  management,  embrace  a  scheme  of  insurance 
similar  to  that  on  which  friendly  societies  or  benefit  clubs  are 
founded.  Without  some  union  of  this  nature,  it  may  frequently 
happen,  that  the  most  industrious  and  frugal  may  be  left  desti* 
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lute  by  beinf^  compelled,  on  the  recurrence  of  accident  or  dls- 
ease,  to  draw  from  their  bank  the  aceiiinulated  saving  of  years. 
Dutif  the  banks  could  he  made  to  combine  a  scheme  ot  insurance 
ai^ainst  such  casualties,  this  distressing  result  wouhr  he  ob¬ 
viated,  and  the  labourer,  by  dividint^  his  savinc:s  h<>:\vetMithe 
temporary  tleposite,  .and  the  insurance  I'linds,  would,  at  one  and  ' 
the  same  time,  he  able  to  accumulate  an  available  resource  for 
the  period  of  marriatj^e,  and  to  mabc  a  provision  lor  (he  various 
accidents  of  lile.  'I'liis  union  of  l^conomical  Hunks  with  friend¬ 
ly  societies,  would  complete  the  system  Tor  atlordin^  to  the 
})€Ople  the  means  of  self-support.  Should  this  union,  however, 
be  found  too  complicated  and  expensive,  tluMi  it  will  become 
c?4>edient  that  depositors  to  the  hanks  should  also  he  members 
of  friendly  societies. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  all  the  benefits  which  can 
be  rationally  ex|>ccted  from  Economical  Hanks,  arise  in  conse- 
qtioncc  of  such  institutions  aflordin^  a  convenient  and  secure 
place  of  deposite  for  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  uniiicumhered 
labourer.  Now,  in  whatever  degree  these  surplus  eaniiiigs  are 
curtailed,  in  that  degree  will  the  utility  of  Economical  hanks 
he  destroyed.  As  wages  must  ever  he  sutbciiMU  to  keep  the 
supply  of  labour  up  to  the  liemaud,  the  man  who  has  the  ave¬ 
rage  number  of  children,  will  be  able  just  to  support  his  family. 
Hut  when,  instead  of  enabling  the  married  labourer  :o  support 
his  family  by  apportioning  his  wages  to  the  value  of  subsistence, 
>vc  give  him,  upon  every  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  a  certain 
allowance  from  the  parish,  we  depress  the  earnings  of  the  un¬ 
married  man,  to  whom  this  aid  is  not  aiibrdetl,  below  their  na¬ 
tural  level,  and,  by  an  act  of  injustice  for  which  it  would  bt 
difficult  to  find  a  name,  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  providing 
for  his  future  wants.  Whoever  is  interested  in  ilie  success  of 
Ecojioinical  hanks,  sliouhl  endeavour,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to 
correct  tliat  most  mischievous  operation  of  the  [loor  laws,  by 
which  an  increase  in  the  parish  rate  is  substituted  for  a  rise  of 
wages.  This  miserable  and  unjust  system,  (for  vve  are  told  by 
the  highest  authority,  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  liis  hire,) 
prevails,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country,  throughout  many  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  ;  and,  if  it  should  not  be  exploded,  will,  in  such 
districts,  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  every  plan  for  im proving 
the  condition  of  the  people. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  distributing  of  parisli  relief,  that 
unenlightened  benevolence  obstructs  improvement,  and  tends  to 
per|)etuatc  the  misery  it  would  remove,  lii  the  erection  of  pene- 
tentiaries,  enormous  sums’  are  sipiaiulered  in  a  manner  much 
worse  than  useless.  Whatever- the  capital  and  consumption  of 
a  country  may  be,  they  can  create  only  a  given  demand  for  labour. 
Now,  if  Government  supplies  a  portion  of  this  given  demand,  by 
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laeaus  of  wuvicis  iu  a  penitentiary,  it  must  necessarily  throw  a 
portion  of  indepeniicnt  workmen  out  of  employment.  Thus  tha 
labour  market  will  he  narrowed,  waives  will  he  reduced,  the  diflii- 
fulty  of  ohtaiuiiii^  employment  and  suhsi^tence  will  h**  in  ‘reused, 
aad  want  will  s»'odd  fresh  victims  to  the  perpetration  4»l  crime.* 
Thus  it  may  be  feared  lest  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbaiik,  r^rectod 
•t  an  enormous  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  traiiiinsf  convicts  to 
industry  .and  virtue,  should ‘prove  the  remote  occasion  of 
inakins^  new  criminals  in  the  place  of  those  whom  it  may 
reclaim.  Convicts  should  be  employed  and  reclaimed  in 
distant  colonies,  where,  from  the  i^reat  productive  powers  of 
industry  when  directed  to  new  lands,  they  inis^ht,  with  a 
oaoderate  dej^ree  of  skilful  manas:ement.  be  made,  not  only 
to  maintain  themselves,  but  to  replace  the  expimse  of  their 
transport ;  and  where,  by  o)Kmins:  new  fields  for  commercial 
speculation,  they  would  eiilaru^e,  rather  th  in  narrow,  the  labour 
market  on  the  mother  country.  In  order  to  aid  the  iiiiprove- 
ment  of  the  people,  we  should  caridully  abstain  from  every  thing 
which  mi^lit  prevent  washes  from  fniding  their  natural  level ; 
and  should  cmitiiie  ourselves  to  eiicourai]^ini^  the  uuitieumberetl 
man  to  lay  up  those  surplus  earnini's  which  ire  his  due 

From  the  precedins^  observations  it  will  appe  tr,  that  much 
is  yet  to  he  done,  and  not  a  little  to  he  undone^  before  we 
can  arrive  ai  a  perfect  system  for  affording;  the  )>eoplc  the 
means  of  self* support.  This  consideration  should  aniinaie  us 
to  more  energetic  exertions  in  the  great  cause  which  has  bceu 
so  auspiciously  commenced.  Enough  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished  to  ensure  the  success  of  future  ettorts.  The  great 
events,  the.  astonishing  and  rapid  changes  which,  for  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years,  we  have  witnessed  in  the  political  world, 
become  trivial  and  unimportant  when  contrasted  with  that 
mighty  moral  revolution,  which  is  now  working  its  traiiquil,>its 
noiseless,  but  resistless  way,  and  which  is  not  we  trust  ta 
cease,  until  the  Millennium  come. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  critical  oflfice,  on  which  we  enter 
with  so  painful  reluctance,  as  tliat  of  discharging  our  duty  to 
the  Public,  at  the  exfnmse  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  a 
deserving  individual.  The  wish  to  make  reparation  tor  even 
seeming  severity  in  our  Review  of  !Vlr.  Oood’s  Wo  k  on  Job, 
induced  us  to  give  a  prompt  insertion  to  that  Geiitleinan^s 
letter,  in  our  March  Number,  although  it  was  impossible  to  print 
it  witliout  adding  a  few  remarks  substantiating  the  statement 
of  the  Reviewer.  We  regret  that  we  failed  in  our  attempt  to 
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Mr,  Good  satisfaction.  He  complained,  in  a  Note  to  the 
Proprietor,  of  the  ‘  self  evident  absurdity*  of  our  ‘  silly  oom- 
^  ment*  on  his  letter,  and  intimated  that  ‘  three  lines  of  graoefal 

*  apoloi'v  would  have  done  more  service  to  the  Review  than 
‘  this  pai*;e  of  blundering  defence.*  It  now  becomes  proper  to  do 
justice  to  our  Reviewer,  who,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  is 
wholly  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Good,  and  opened  his  volume  under 
no  unfavourable  prepossession  whatsoever.  At  the  time  of  his 
receiving  Mr.  Good*s  liCtter,  from  the  Publisher,  he  was  labour¬ 
ing  under  severe  iiidisposiiion,  and  had  only  an  hour  allowed* 
him  hastily  to  draw  up  the  few  remarks  which  appeared  ia 
tlie  Number  for  March.  As  both  his  competency  as  a  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  his  integrity  as  a  critic,  are  n^ply  implicated  in 
the  justness  of  his  strictures  on  Mr.  Gk)od'8  Work,  we  think 
it  due  to  him  to  give  insertion  to  the  following  communication, 
as  atfordin^  specirr.ens  of  the  data  on  which  he  formed  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  Mr.  Good’s  qualifications  and  attainments  as  a  Bibli- 

*  eal  critic. 

*  Job,  ch.  iii.  6.  **  Let  it  not  rejoice  amidst  the  d'^.ys  of  the 
year.**  “  There  are  two  derivations  of  the  Hebrew  term  in’  (Jihad) 
here  translated  rejoice; — the  one  is  from  the  verb  in>  to  unite  ox  jdn 
together:  in  which  case  the  phrase  must  be  necessarily  rendered  aa  in 
our  common  version,  **  let  it  not  be  joined  to  ;*’  and  the  other  from 
the  verb  mn  (hadeh)  to  rejoice^  or  exult.  The  latter  derivation  ap- 
pears  the  more  forcible  and  poetical ;  and  I  have  followed  Cocceiui, 
Mercer,  and  Schultens,  in  admitting  it  into  the  text,  in  opposition  to 
the  common  reading.*’— Mr.  GooxPs  Note^  p.  36. 

Who  would  imagine  after  reading  this  Note,  that  the  English 
Translators  of  the  Common  Version,  ever  thought  of  rejoice,” 
as  suitably  expressing  the  sense  of  the  original  Htv  ?  In  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  English  Common  Version,  we  find  the  very  rendering 
adopted  by  Mr.  Good.  Let  it  not  rejoice  among  the  days  of 

the  year  i**  A  less  pompous  Author,  would  have  said  merely, 
<  1  prefer  the  marginal  to  the  textual  reading  of  the  public  ver- 

*  sion.* 

t 

*  Ch.  iv.  5.  “  The  Hebrew  ton  almost  uniformly  implies  itera¬ 

tion,  rotation,  turn,  or  circle,” — for  the  root  is  not  ttn,  but  sn,  which, 
as  a  verb  neuter,  signifies  to  re-turn;  and  as  a  verb  active,  to  re-store, 
re-cover,  and  also  to  re-turn.’* — Mr.  Good*s  Note^  p.  48. 

an  is  not  a  Hebrew,  but  a  Chaldee  word.  Every  Hebrew 
scholar  knows  that  ton,  or  jnan,  (for  so  the  word  is  printed  in 
both  Athias’s  and  Vander-hooght*s  editions,)  is  from  the  root 
to,  or  tra,  veitiVe,  to  comcy  or  go.  or  aw,  is  the  origin  of 
an,  or  a>n,  the  v  in  Hebrew  being  changed  for  the  n  in  Chal¬ 
dee. 
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«  Ch.  V.  23.  ‘‘  Tribes  of  the  field,”  Pimn  The  soni,  or  pro- 

|eny  of  the  field.”— i\fr.  Good's  Note,  p.  66. 

Where  did  Mr.  Good  find  ^12  ?  If  he  would  look  into  his 
Hebrew  Bible,  he  would  find  which  does  not  mean  ‘  sons/ 
but  stones. 

'  Ch.  vL  19.  “  The  companies  of  Tema  search  eame^ilu»**-^**  Such/* 
lays  Mr.  Good,  in  his  Note,  p.  80,  “  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  no^an,  which  implies  not  merely /oo^,  but  to  beatabout^ 
tr  investigate,  or  exaniinate  every  step/*  “  The  theme  is  tDan,  to 
thrash  or  boat  out  corn,  with  a  rod  or  other  instrument ! !  !** 

What  an  accurate  etymologist!  The  Hebrew  word  Ban  nertr 
means  to  look.  The  Hebrew  word  is  not  W3H,  but 
which  is  from  intuitus  est,  to  look  attentively.  Tho 

very  word  used  in  the  text  occurs  in  Psalm  xxxiv.  6. 

*  theif  looked  attentively.'  In  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  Mr. 
Good  commits  the  following  four  errors. —  1.  He  is  wrong  in 
laying  itran  rneans  to  look.  2.  He  is  wrong  in  giving  ws'Dn  aa 
the' word.  3.  He  is  wrong  in  giving — search  earneetly,  as  a 
version  of  the  original.  4.  He  is  wrong  in  not  giving  as  Iht 
proper  root.  *  The  companies  of  Teiua  “  looked  attentively,' 

*  is  the  proper  translation.* 

*  Ch  vii.  12.  ”  I  am  much  more  at  a  loss  for  the  reason  why 
rin  should  be  commonly  translated  whale,  &c,''^Note,  p.  89. 

The  text  has  not  but  pin,  and  if  Mr.  Good  had  referred 
to  Gen.  i.  21,  he  might  have  found  the  reason  of  pm  being  in* 
eluded  in  the  class  of  large  sea  animals.  Whatever  may  be 
the  meaning  of  pm,  Air.  Good  has  lost  sight  of  his  original  in 
giving  zym. 

Job.  ch.  xi.  17.  ‘  Thou  shall  gross)  w^orotts.*— In  our  common  ver- 
lion,  “  Thou  shall  he."  The  primary  meaning  of  n*n,  however,  it  not 
that  of  simple  being,  but  or  strength,  vigour,  perfect  life,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  dissolution :  whence,  as  a  verb,  it  implies  almost  constanUjr 

*  to  become  strong  and  vigorous,* — *  to  recover  strength  and  vigour 

Iiays  Parkhurst)  atler  faintness,  weakness,  or  sickness.*  See  hit 
lexicon:  Article  n’n,  11.  Who  does  not  perceive  the  fitneit  and 
tlegance  of  the  tenu,  as  used  in  such  a  sense,  and  upon  such  an  oc- 
cssion.* — Goodes  Notes,  p..l33. 

And  who  does  not  perceive  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of 
Mr.  Good  ?  The  Hebrew  is  n^nn  -ip33,  which  has  no  otlier 
meaning  than  *  As  the  morning  thou  shalt  be.*  The  primary 
meaning  of  rvn  is  that  of  simple  being,  as  opposed  to  non-ex¬ 
istence.  The  word  is  nw  from  HM,  and  what  has  this  to  do 
with  a  reference  to  Parkhurst  under  iTH  ? 

‘  Job,  chap.  xvi.  7.  ‘  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know  why  mijr 
should  be  rendered  “  my  company.”  ly,  as  a  verb,  means  generally 
to  “  tattifr,”  or  bear  witness;**  but  has  no  such  sente  at  **  to  at- 
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sociate :  and  as  a  substantive,  generally  implies  **  testimonies  ** 
•r  *•  witnesses.”  niy,  indeed,  from  is  clearly  a  company ,•»  or 

issociation,'*  and  so  is  niy,  from  the  same  radical  in  regimen,  but 
1  believe  never  otherwise,  and  here  it  has  nothing  to  govern*#^ 
€ood*s  Notes f  p.  Ih6,  line  8,  &c 

It  is  surely  some  what  strange,  that  a  Biblical  critic  should 
be,  by  his  own  confession,  altogether  at  a  loss,**  where  tb« 
•leraeiiUry  principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar  are  matter  of  coa« 
aideration.  Mr.  Good  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  should 
be  rendered  “  my  company  :**  we  will  inform  him.  r\lV  is  ts 
regimen  in  this  very  passage,  in  consequence  of  the  yod  '  af- 
ixed.  In  Hebrew,  a  noun  singular  in  the  feminine  gender  end* 
ing  in  n,  changes  n  into  n,  before  an  affix,  as  ntW,  a  wife ;  ♦non, 
ny  wife:  min,  a  law;  'mm,  my  law:  non,  integrity;  mon, 
mine  integrity  :  cum  muliia  aliis.  So,  in  the  text  mnp  is  ‘  luy 

*  company’  :  mp,  from  im,  being  changed  into  nnp  before  ♦,  ac- 
•ortling  to  grammatical  rule,  m*^  Numb.  xvi.  5,  6,  is,  ‘  his 

*  company,*  as  is  yinp,  verse  16,  ‘  tliy  company.’ 

‘  Ch.  xvi.  7.  Here,  indeed,  hath  he  distracted  me — 'jnSn  “  hath 
be  distracted  me  Nut,  hath  he  made  me  weary,’*  as  in  our 
common  version  ;  hn  in  no  sense  implies  “  to  Weary  but  generally 

to  move,  or  shake  violently” — “  to  agitate,  distract,  madden,  in¬ 
toxicate.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  real  meaning  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case.* — Goo(Ps  Noies^  p.  185. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  real  meaning  in  the 
present  ciisc,  and  as  certainly  Mr.  Good  has  not  found  it.  **  Sn 
“  does  not  mean  to  weary.**  Who  ever  thought  it  did  ?  If 
Sn  does  not  mean  to  weary,  HmS  certainly  does,  and  that  is  the 
root  of  in  the  text. 

*  Ch.  xxxi.21.  If  I  have  withdrawn  my  hand)”  nnfi  means  di¬ 
rectly  “  to  withdraw,”  to  draw  back  dr  aside — our  common  ren¬ 
dering,  **  If  1  have  lift  up  my  hand  against,” — and  that  of  Junius, 
and  Tremellius,  and  Piscator.  **  If  1  have ’shaken  my  hand  at” 
(si  agitari  manum  meam)  are  both  of  far  inferior  force  as  well  as 
correctness ;  and  1  am  compelled  to  relinquish  them.’ — Good's  NoUSy 
p.  387. 

Our  critic  is  out  again.  The  Hebrew  word  is  which 

has  nothing  to  do  with  nnfi  ‘  to  withdraw.’  It  is  derived  from 
and  is  adequately  rendered  in  the  common  version,  “  If  I 
“  have  lift  up.” 

‘  Ch.  xxxiii.  17.  **  Rooteth  out.”  Not  noD',  from  HDD  “  to  hide,” 
as  given  without  any  clear  meaning  in  our  common  version :  but  nos* 
from  HDD  to  uproot.^ — Goods  Notes^  p.  386. 

There  is  no  such  verb  in  the  whole  compass  of  Hebrew  as 
HOP,  ‘  to  uproot, 

*  Chap.  XXX.  25.  “  For  the  rock)”  not  for  tlic  poor.  The  ten# 
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indeed  admits  of  both  these  senses.  “  Should  not  my  soul  pine 

for  the  Rock)  or  stony  Recess  of  darkness  and  death  shade,**  os  men¬ 
tioned  in  chap,  xxviii.  3,  in  which  the  same  term  is  used,  and  ren¬ 
dered  by  every  one  in  the  sense  now  offered.*’ — Goods  Notest  p.  359. 

A  ^ross  mistatement,  and  a  false  assertion,  in  a  few  lines !  In 
ch.  xxviii.  3,  tlie  term  is  not  r^DN*,  but  Tlie  former  word 
/  uniformly  means  ‘  eg^emis,’  ‘  destitute,*  *  |)oor never  stone  or 
rock  ;  the  latter  invariably  means  lapis^  stone.  The  words  have 
no  connexion  with  each  other. 

‘  Ch.  xxxiii.  19.  **  pnK  and  (aten,  at’na)  indeed  whether 

in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  or  Syriac,  import  a  *  furnace/  and  is  so  ren¬ 
dered  Gen.  xix.  28.— Go<xf  s  Notes,  p.  387. 

So  rendered  !  On  turninq;  to  the  English  common  version, 

Gen.  xix.  28,  we  meet  with  the  >yord  furnace,  it  is  true:  but 
if  tve  refer  to  the  same  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  shall 
find  neither  nor  but  I’he  former  words  fj 

never  mean  ‘‘ykrnace”  in  Hebrew. 

‘Ch.  xix. 5.—“  And  expose  to  myself)”  The  verb  na:,  whence 
the  present  term  implies  rather  “  to  publisli,”  or  “  lay 

open,’*  to  “  urge  a  charge  in  broad  day-light/'  than  “  to  plead,’*  or 
limply  “  to  act,”  or  “  speak.**  * — Notes,  p.  213. 

Ill  |).  151,  Mr.  Good  remarks — *  Ch.  xiii.  15,  “  But  1 
would  still  Justify,  rrsw  lit;  In  our  common  version,  ‘‘  But  1 
will  maintain  /*  yet  roj  means  rather  to  act  or  speak  truly, 
justly,  or  ris^hteously,  to  rectify,  or  justify,  than  merely  “  to 
argue,  or  maintain  a  cause,  be  its  nature  what  it  may.” 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  merest  novice  in  Hebrew 
would  have  assigned  such  words  as  and  rpjist  to  tlie  pro¬ 

per  root,  which  is  not  r02,  as  Mr.  Good  boldly  and  ignorantly 
asserts,  but  The  same  sort  of  error  occurs  in  the  following 
note : — 

‘  Ch.  xii.  16. — “  is  a  derivate  from,  nw*  to  equalize,  or  make 

equal;  and  consequently,  implies  equality,  adequacy,  competency, 
or  sufficiency.” — Goods  Notes,  p.  14-3. 

Every  Hebraist  knows,  that  such  words-  as  and  iTinn 
can  belong  only  to  the  verbs  rD'  and  nt2P.  Mr.  Goo<l  presents 
to  us,  at  p.  128  (Notes)  this  identical  ”  rwin  as  a  substantive, 
implying  transgression  or  iniquity,  from  ‘  to  fail,’  or  ‘  re¬ 
lax,’  i.  e.  in  duty,  and  hence  to  sin,  or  transgress.”  The 
word  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  from  |T2P.  It  has 

no  such  meaning  as  that  of  ‘  sin,’  or  transgression,  in  the  He- 
lircw  Bible. 

Ch.  xix.  12.  *  And  wheel  their  lines — *)  The  verb  30,  whence  i3D', 
here  made  use  of,  implies  in  all  its  senses,  ‘  Gyration,*  and  denotes, 

‘  to  encompass,’  ‘  surround,’  *  encircle,*.  ‘  enring,*  or  *  wheel,’,  and 
by  no  means  ‘  to  raise  up,*,  though  this. is  the  common  sense  as¬ 
cribed  to  it  in  the  present  passage.’— Gocxf’i  Notes,  p.  214, 
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It  is  requested  that  the  reader  of  iliis  paper  will  verify  tlie 
citations,  that  he  may  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Good's  having  committed  errors  so  i^ross  as  these.  “The 
verb  DD  whenec  taO'”  says  Mr.  Good,  implies  by  no  means  to 
raise  up.’*  Did  he  ever  know,  or  hear  of  such  ameuniui;  being 
attributed  to  it?  What  will  the  reader  think  of  Mr.  Good, 
when  he  is  informed  by  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Job, 
xix.  12.  that  the  verb  <loes  not  occur  in  it  ^  Such 
however  is  the  fact.  Tlie  words  are,  D3rn  iSd'I  wliich  Mr. 
Good,  after  his  accustomed  manner,  translates,  “  wheel  their 
linett — but  which  the  common  version  renders  strictly  and 
properly — “  They  raise  up  their  way  against  me.”  The  allu¬ 
sion  is  to  the  practice  of  bc^sieging  armies  raising  up  works 
against  a  place.  In  this  passage  ]\lr.  Good,  with  consum¬ 
mate  boldness,  renders  ZDDii  by  “  their  lines,"  i.  e.  line-4  of  sol¬ 
diers  in  battle  array.”  Tn  is  way,  path,  manner,  cus'lom ;  never 
lines"  or  ranks  of  soldiers. 

Ch.  xvi.  6.  “  fVhat  will  it  avail  me)  In  the  original 
in  our  common  version,  “  What  am  I  eased  ?  ’  The  me  ming  is  not 
essentially  ditterent ;  but  does  not  imply  “  to  ease/’  but  “  to  pro¬ 
ceed,"  “  increase,"  or  “  advance  and  hence  “  to  profit,’  “  benefiti’* 
or  *•  avail;*’  whence  as  a  noun,  implies,  “  a  toll/  “  custom/’  “pro¬ 
duce,**  “  profit,*’  or  “  availment.  * — Sotes,  p.  184. 

is  simply  a  verb  of  motion.  The  noun  "f?!!  is  applied  in 
the  sense  of  toll  only  in  Chaldee,  and  is  strictly  and  properly, 
“  passing  money,"  implying,  not  that  “  proiluce,"  or  “  profit,** 
(as  Mr.  Good  will  have  it,)  is  the  radical  import  of  tnc  word,  but, 
motion,"  i.  e.  passing  along.  In  the  ctunmon  version  the  sense 
of  the  Original,  is  adequately  conveyed  in — What  am  I  eased?** 
and  the  literal  translation  of  the  words  is  given  in  the  margin 
— ‘‘  What  goclli  from  me  ?" 

Ch  xxxii.  2.  Before  (lod  )  The  Septuagint  renders  it  still  dif¬ 
ferently,  bavTiov  “  in  opposition  to,*’  or,  as  the  adverse  party 

to  “  the  Lord." — Notes,  p.  876. 

This  affords  us  a  specimen  of  our  critic’s  skill  in  Greek.  Mr. 
Good  must  submit  to  be  informed,  that  ifxtriov  Kv^iov  means,  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,"  and  in  this  sense  is  a  correct  rendering  of  the 
passage  onSftrD— as  "  coram  Deal*''  would  be  in  Latin. 

We  shall  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Good’s  critical 
sagacity,  tor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  claims  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  Translator. 

Job,  vil,  7.  “  O  !  remember,  that,  if  my  life  pass  away. 

Mine  eye  shall  no  more  turn  to  scenes  of  goodness.** 

•  This  verse  does  not  appear  to  have  been  understood  by  any 
the  translators,  except  Keiske ;  nor  has  it  been  connected,  as  it  ot^ht 
to  be,  with  the  subsequent  verse,  rr^,  as  a  substantive,  implies,  wnd, 
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atr,  breathy  vapotir^  as  a  verb,  to  blow,  or  blow  out ;  to  breathe,  in- 
pirc,  or  expire,  to  evaporate^  pass  or  pass  ajjoay^  (ubire,)  in 

mhich  last  tense  the  Arabic  is  still  used.  I  am  persuaded  that 

the  second  is  the  only  construction  in  which  the  terra  nn  ought 
to  be  regarded  in  the  present  place.  It  is  a  verb  employed  con*- 
ilitionally :  *•  Should  ray  life  pass  away,  or,  if  my  life  pass  away.”  Ac. 
SiC, — GooePs  Notes,  p.  88. 

Surely,  u  correct  taste  will  prefer  the  reading  of  the  common 
version  to  Mr.  Good's.  It  is  far  more  in  correspondence  with 
the  state  and  feelings  of  the  afflicted  complainant.  “  O  remein- 
l>er  that  my  life  is  wind  : — mine  aye  shall  no  more  see  good." 
'Fhe  sentiments  conveyed  in  the  former  and  subsequent  periods 
separated  by  a  pause,  O  remember,"  &c.  are  quite  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  such  a  person  as  Job,  abruptly  piteous.  Mr.  Good's 
rendering  reduces  it  to  a  mere  truism.  “O!  remember  that' 
should  life  pass  away,  mine  eye  shall  no  more  turn  to  scenes 
of  goodness." 

But  to  ascertain  the  proper  meaning,  the  original  words 
must  be  consulted,  and  without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction, 
we  afflrm  that  fm  (the  word  in  the  text  which  Mr.  Good  renders 
by  ^  pass  away,')  is  never  throughout  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
which  it  occurs  in  instances  almost  innumerable,  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  employed  as  a  verb,  meaning  ^  to  pass  amay.^  It  is, 
in  the  present  case  a  noun  importing  breath  or  wind.  O  ! 

remember  that  my  life  is  wind,"  is  an  unimpeachable  version  of 

nn  And  a  parallel  passage  may  be  found  In  Psahn 

lixviii.  39,  For  he  remembered  that  they  were  but  flesh,  a 
a  wind,"  &c.  rm  TOP  HW'a  nin  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  verse  is  not  a  noun,  nor  can  it  be  rendered  by  scenes," 
it  is  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  ntn  and  means  to  *  see,'  ‘  behold* 
Pttrf?  ‘  to  behold.*  The  marginal  reading  of  the  common  ver¬ 
sion  is  literal  and  correct — mine  eye  *  shall  not  return  to  see* 
good."  3W  r\^irh  w  awn  t6. 

*  Job.  xviii.  11.  **  And  shall  snatch  him  from)  In  the  orieinal  TPycni 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  understood,  and  has  hence  been 
differently  rendered.— The  real  meaning  of  nxfi  ia  to  free.”  to 
loosen,’*  deliver,’*  “  to  take  or  snatch  away,”  in  the  present  instance 
tripere^  in  which  sense  the  same  word  is  used,  Ps.  exhv,  7,  11,  **  De¬ 
liver  roe  out  of  great  waters.**  Deliver  from  the  hands  of  strange 
childreo,”  L  e.  “  take  me,  or  snatch  me  away  from,**  wid  l^oce  ac«u- 
rately  rendered  “er  pe,**  by  St.  Jerom.  The  same  idea  is  intended 
by  the  same  word  in  the  passage  before  us,  shall  snatch  him  fVoin 
kis  feet,*’  **  Shall  take  from  him  the  power  of  flight.’— Cooe/*i 
Motes 206. 

The  wb  nxD  means,  ‘  Aperuit,*  ‘  Dilatavit,’  ‘  LiberaTit,’  and  is 
always  used  in  (his  last  sense  to  express  benefit  conferred  on  the 
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object.  In  this  way  it  may  be  ren(lere<l  ‘  to  natch’s,  namely, 
from  some  evil  or  danger  ;  but  it  never  is,  or  can  be,  used,  as 
exjiressing  the  taking  away  in  a  hostile  or  unfriendly  manner, 
which  is  the  import  of  Mr.  Good’s  interpretation  of  the  word. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  IMr.  Good  inter¬ 
prets  in  numerous  instances,  and  in  which  he  manifests  a  ra¬ 
dical  want  of  Hebrew  learning  and  the  insufficiency  of  his 
skill  in  ])hilological  discrimination,  lle  evidently  knows  nothing 
of  the  origin  or  import  of  the  word  ^rTkSn. 

‘Job,  xxxvi.  H.  “  They  shall  die  in  the  youth  of  their  soul)  A 
most  forcible  and  elegant  phraseology,  but  which  is  strangely  muti¬ 
lated  in  our  common  version  by  the  total  omission  of  “  of 

their  soul.” — Good*s  Notes,  p.  410. 

The  common  version  reads,  They  die  in  youth.”  The 
margin  has — their  soul  dieth,  i.  e.  in  youth.”  The  Hebrew,  is 
non,  which,  literally  rendered,  is — “  Their  soul  shall 

die  in  youth;”, in  e.vact  accordance  with  the  marginal  reading, 
and  the  proper  import  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  textual  ren- 
gird.  non  never  can  be  rendered  They  die.” 

What  wc  have  cited  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
gross  inaccuracies  and  blunders  with  which  Mr.  Good’s  Book 
abounds.  Many  errors  pervade  the  text  in  eases  in  which  no¬ 
thing  in  reference  to  the  passages  apj^ears  in  the  notes.  For 
instance,  oSweh.  xiv.  18.  is  translated  by — “for  ever,”  instead  of 
“  truly,”  or  “  surely.”  ch.  xxii.  4.  is  rendered  “  will  he 

smite  thee,”  &c.  &c.  kc, 

Mr.  Gooil’s  canon  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  i\au,  as  an  im¬ 
perfect  negative,  remains  to  be  examined.  It  is  jas  follows  : 

‘  Whenever  i  vau  is  employed  negatively,  it  has  the  precise  force  of. 
and  in  its  general  range  runs  precisely  parallel  with,  our  own  nor,  and 
the  Latin  nec  or  neve ;  and  hence  is  only  an  imperfect  or  half  negativei 
requiring  a  preceding  negative,  as  nor  and  nec  require,  to  make'  the 
negation  complete. — The  imperfect  negative  may  be  employed  alone 
in  every  sentence  composed  of  two  opposite  propositions,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  the  means  of  connecting  the  one  with  the  other  :  such  propo¬ 
sitions  being  in  a  state  of  reciprocal  negation,  and  the  former  of 
course  supplying  the  place  of  an  antecedent  negative  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  and  impeHect  connecting  particle.’ — Notes,  p.  6. 

This  canon  is  applied  by  31  r.  Good  in  explanation  of 

‘  Job  i.  5.  13^31  ’^3  |Kt3n,  sinning  against,  and  serving  or 

blessing  Godf  are  opposite  propositions,  constituting  negations  to  each, 
other ;  and  are  united  by  an  imperfect  negative  particle,  whose  im- , 
peifectioQ  is  cured  or  supplied  by  the  relative  negation  of  the  hrst 
of  the  two  pro^.usitions.’ 

In  his  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  Mr.  Good 
furnishes  another  c.xamplc  of  the  application  of'hia  canon: 


<4 


Correspondence .  fii  1 

riior  chth  "rm  ifjn  in  Eccles.  i.  4.  *  llcre\  says  Mr. 

Good,  ‘  the  ^  vau  preceding  ps^n  is  used  in  a  half-negative 
‘  sense,  the  other  half  neii^ation  being;  supplied  by  the  contrast 
‘  of  the  verbs  pass  away,  aiul  come  ^vith  the  verb  abide  for 

<  ecer.’  The  passage  is  rendered  by  him,  ‘  Generation  cometh, 

<  and  generation  passeth  away  ;  nor  doth  the  earth  abide  for 

<  ever.’ 

What  is  a  canon  ?  A  canon  is  a  general  rule.  But  Mr. 
Good’s  canon  is  so  far  from  being  a  general  rule,  that  it- is  no 
rule  at  all.  If  it  be  applicable  in  one  case,  it  must  be  applicable 
in  another,  where  the  requisite  circumstances  are  not  wanting. 
Let  us  try  it  in  reference  to  the  very  passage  selccteil  by  IVlr. 
Good,  from  Eccl.  i.  4.  Coming  and  going  areas  much  opposed 
to  each  other  as  pass  away  and  abide  for  ever;  tlie  former 
verbs  constitute  negations  to  each  other  as  completely  as  the 
latter ;  and  the  one  set  of  verbs  is  also  connected  by  the  particle.% 
in  the  same  manner  as  the.  other.  According  to  IMr.  Good's 
canon,  then,  the  words  "f?n  in  must  be  rendered  ‘  (lene- 

*  ration  cometh,  nor  does  generation  go.’ 

Again:  in  the  cii.  Psalm,  v.  ‘27.  wc  have  nnsn  nax'  :y2n. 
Here  we  have  all  the  requisites  of  Mr.  Good’s  canon,  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  exactly  parallel  to  Eccl.  i.  4.  The  verb  abide  is  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  verb  to  perish,  and  the  particle  l  connects  them, 
which  ^  is  cured  of  its  imperfection’  by  the  negation  containe<l 
in  the  first  proposition  as  related  to  the  second,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  ^  is  cured  of  its  imperfection  in  Eccl.  i.  4.  The 
passage  in  cii.  Psalm,  if  rendered  according  to  Mr.  Good’s 
canon,  will  appear  as  follows :  ^  They  shall  perish,  nor  shalt 
‘  thou  continue.’  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  the  latter 
words  refer  to  the  Deity.  This,  we  think,  constitutes  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fallac  y 
of  Mr.  Gk)od’s  ‘  canon.’  It  is,' in  fact,  built  on  sand.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  confidence  and  his  parade,  it  is  a  mere  assumption 
throughout.  Mr.  Good’s  philological  talents. roust  be, estimated 
by  the  proper  proofs ;  but  if  he  persist  in  urging  any  of  the 
points  to  which  the  present  remarks  relate,  he  will  only  expose 
liimself  the  more.  Were  he  to  act  ingenuously,  he  would  at 
once  acknowledge  his  numerous  and  palpable  errors ;  errors  of 
which  no  accomplished  Hebrew  scholar  could  be  guilty.  Mr. 
Ciood  was  indebted  to  our  lenity  in  the  review  of  his  work,  which 
is  in  truth  ihe  most  radically  erroneous  book  we  recoiled  ever  to 
have  read.  Our  extracts  speak  for  themselves. 


Articlei  on  Clarke’s  Travels,  Southey's  Poet’s  Pilgrimage, 
Jones's  History  of  the  WaldeuBCS,  Accum  on  Gas,  &c.  will  appear  in 
be  next  Number. 
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III  the  pretis,  IVIcmoirs  ami  Remains 
of  the  iat«  Rev.  Charles  Buck :  collected 
ami  arrangetl  from  his  papers:  with  a 
brief  Review  of  his  various  Publications. 
By  John  Stylet,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Coulton,  of  Devizes,  is  preparing 
for  publication,  a  new  edition  in  i  vol. 
12mo.  of  hit  Doctrine  of  the  Bible,*’ 
under  the  patronage  of  her  Royal  High* 
nest  the  Duchess  of  York. 

Prt  paring  for  the  pres.s,  in  one 
thick  volume,  12mo.  Theological  and 
Literary  Rstays  on  Practical  Sub* 
)ects  in  Divinity,  and  on  interesting 
Subjects  ill  Literature.  By  the  Rev.  G. 
<>.  Scraggs,  A.  M.  of  Buckingham. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  lie  pub* 
lishetl,  in  imperial  Quarto,  engraved  on 
sixty  double  plates,  51.  5s.  in  boards, 
The  F.lgin  Marbles  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens:  selected  from  the 
second  and  fourth  volumes  of  Stuart  and 
Revett’s  Antiquities  of  Athens.  To 
which  will  be  prefixed  the  interesting 
Rc|K)rt  of  the  Select  Committee  to  the 
House  of  Commons  respecting  the  Earl 
of  Elgin's  Collection  of  Sculptured  Mar¬ 
bles  ;  also,  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Temple. 

The  Life  of  the  late  William  Hutton, 
of  Birmingham,  including  a  history  of 
his  family,  ami  an  account  of  the  riots 
at  Birmingham  in  1791,  is  preparing  for 
publication  under  the  auspices  of  his 
daughter. 

Abb^  J.  A.  Dubois,  missionary  in 
Mysore,  has  in  the  press,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  a  Description  of  the  People  of 
India,  with  particular  reference  to  their 
separation  into  casts. 

Mr.  James  Dallaway  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish,  in  imperial  octavo.  Statuary  and 
Sculpture  among  the  Ancients ;  with 
some  account  of  specimens  preserved 
in  England;  embellished  with  numerous 
etchings. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Clanny  has  in  the  press, 
u  Treati.sc  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of 
Gilsiaud,  in  which  is  given  an  account 
of  their  chemical  composition  and  oic- 
dicinal  qualities. 

The  Kcv.  Dr.  Trevor  will  soon  pub- 
l.sh  a  volume  of  Sermons. 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  Bcachcroft  has  in  the 
press  two  volumes  of  Sermons. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev. 
George  Crablic,  in  four  volumes,  with 
a  portrait,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  in  the  press,  a  Trea¬ 
tise  oil  the  Coal  Mines  of  Durham  and 


Northumberland,  containing  accounts 
of  the  fatal  explosions  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  means  proposed 
for  their  remedy. 

Sir  George  Buck’s  History  of  Richard 
the  Thin!  is  printing  from  the  original 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  editor,  with 
an  Appendix  of  notes  and  documents, 
by  Charles  Yarnold,  esq.  in  a  quarto 
volume. 

Mr.  Aston,  author  of  the  .Manchester 
Guide,  has  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  a 
Picture  of  Manchester,  embellished  with 
wood-cuts  of  the  principal  buildings. 

Dr.  Alex.  Marcet,  one  of  the  phy. 
sicians  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  will  soon 
publish  an  Essay  on  the  Chemical  His¬ 
tory  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Uri. 
nary  Calculi,  with  plates. 

Dr.  John  Reed,  formerly  physician  to 
the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  has  in  the 
press.  Essays  on  Nervous  and  Hypo* 
cbondriacal  Diseasea,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  will  soon  publish, 
a  History  of  Hartlepool,  in  the  county 
of  Durham. 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy, 
by  the  author  of  Coaversations  on  Che¬ 
mistry,  are  printing  in  a  duodecimo  vo¬ 
lume. 

The  Rev.  John  Hewlett  has  in  the 
press,  in  five  octavo  volumes,  Commeo. 
tarics  and  Annotations  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Biblical  Criticism  on  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  Translations  of 
Sacred  Songs,  with  Notes,  by  the  late 
Bp.  Horsley,  is  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mrs,  West,  author  of  Letters  to  a 
Young  Man,  &c.  has  in  the  press, 
Scriptural  Essays  adapted  to  the  Holi¬ 
days  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  Historical  Account,  interspersed 
with  Biographical  Anecdotes,  of  the 
illustrious  House  of  Saxony,  will  tooa 
appear  in  a  crown  octavo  volume,  em¬ 
bellished  with  portraits.  ' 

Mr.  Benjamin  Holdich  has  in  thr 
press,  a  History  qf  Oowland  Abbey,  di¬ 
gested  from  the  materials  of  Mr,  Gough, 
including  an  abstract  of  Mr,  Essex's  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Abbey. 

An  edition  of  Stackhouse’s  History  of 
the  Bible,  corrected  and  improved  by 
Dr.  George  Oleig,  one  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  is  pt** 
paring  for  puUication,  in  three  quarto 
volumes,  and  will  appear  in  parts. 


Lud  of  Wotka  recently  published.  629 


Mr*  Berry,  late  of  the  College  of 
Arnir^,  and  Author  of  a  History  of  Quern* 
Kft  has  in  the  press,  a  Series  of  Tables, 
rtjtitled  **  Thf  Genealogical  Mytho* 
logy,’*  intende<l  as  a  book  of  reference 


Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Brief  Memoirs  of  four  Christian  Hin¬ 
doos,  lately  deceased.  Published  by 
ilie  Serani{>ore  Missionaries. — Itfmo. 

3s.  6d.  I)uards. 

A  Supplement  to  Political  Portraits 
in  this  new  era ;  with  notes  historical 
and  biographical.  By  Wm.  Playfair, 
Svu.  12!i.  boards. 

Kvnngelical  Biography.  By  Erasmus 
Middleton,  late  Rector  of  Tnrtey, 
BmIs.  with51  portraits.  A  new  edition. 

‘21  8s. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Thomas  Holcraft, 
written  by  himsu  lf,  and  continue*!  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  from  his  diary,  notes, 
and  other  papers.  .0  vols.  lUino.  II.  Is. 

BOTANY, 

A  System  of  Physiological  Botany. 
By  the  Rev,  n.  Keith,  F.Ij.S.  Vicar  of 
Buthersden,  tcc.  illustrated  by  nine 
engravings.  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  63. 

EDUCATION. 

GtHTgraphical  E'xprcises  on  the  New 
Testament ;  narrating  the  principal 
occurrenc'-s  recorded,  and  describing  all 
the  places  mentioned  in  that  Sacred 
hook :  with  maps,  and  a  brief  account 
of  the  religious  Sects :  designed  for  the 
nse  of  young  ladies.  By  William  But¬ 
ler,  teacher  of  writing,  geography,  itc, 
second  edition. 

A  familiar  History  of  England,  by 
question  and  answer :  with  heads,  fcp. 
t>vo.  3s.  6d.  boards. 

A  short  introduction  to  Numeration, 
designed  for  Children  between  four  and 
five  Years  of  .4ge,  preparatory  to  Con- 
dorcet’s  Method  of  learning  to  calculate, 
by  a  Mother,  Is. 

A  system  of  Geography  fur  the  use  of 
Schools,  on  a  new  and  perfectly  easy 
plan,  in  which  the  European  Bounda* 
rics  are  &tat<Hl,  as  settled  by  the  peace 
of  Paris,  November  1815.  By  John 
rdgland.  Author  of  Letters  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  History,  ATc.  &c.  19mo. 
‘2<.  6d.  hound.  Illustrated  by  six  well 
engraved  Maps. 


for  Classical  Students.  The  work  bat 
receive*!  the  sanction  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  Scholars  in  the  Kingdom, 
to  whom  the  MS.  has  betm  sub¬ 
mitted. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

HISTORY. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mo¬ 
dern  History,  delivered  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dublin.  By  George  Miller, 
D.  D.  laUr  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Vols.  1  and  9.  8vo.  24s. 

The  Historical  Account  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterl(X>:  comprehending  a  Cir- 
cnmsiautial  Narrative  of  the  whole 
events  of  the  War  of  1815.  By  Wm. 
Mudford,  Esq.  accouipanied  by  a  series 
of  splendidly  coloured  engravings,  plans, 
&c.  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot, 
by  Janies  Rouse,  Esq.  Part  I.  iiiq>erial 
4io.  with  six  plates,  II.  II  s.  6*1. 

The  History  of  the  Inquisition,  5cc. 
with  a  particular  description  of  its  Se¬ 
cret  Prisons,  Modes  of  Tuiture,  die. 
abridged  from  the  elaborate  Work  of 
Profe^or  Limborch.  Introduced  by 
a  Historical  Survey  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  illustrated  by  Extiacts 
from  various  Writers,  and  Original 
Manuscripts;  mteresting  Particulars  of 
Persons  who  have  suffered  the  Terrors 
of  that  dark  and  sanguinary  Tribunal ; 
and  Political  Reflections  on  its  Revival 
in  Spain  by  the  Decree  of  Ferdinand 
Vll.  with  engravings.  8vo.  13s. 

MIDICINR  AND  CaiRUROBRY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Medicinal  Leech  ; 
including  its  Medicinal  and  Natural 
History.  By  James  Rawlins  Joimson, 
M.  D.  F.L.S.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

The  First  Part  of  Rudiments  of  the 
Anatomy  ami  Physiology  of  the  Humiii 
Body.  By  T.  J.  Armiger,  Surgeon 
Extraordinary  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  &c.  8vo.  4s. 

MINERALOGY. 

An  Elementary  Introduction  tc  Mine¬ 
ralogy.  Designed  far  the  um  of  the 
student.  By  William  Phillips,  member 
of  the  Geological  Society.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

A  system  of  Mineralogy.  By  Robert 
Jameson,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
The  second  edition,  with  numerous 
plates.  3  Vol.  8vo.  2l.  12s.  6d.  boards. 
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MISCtl.LANEOUS. 

Dibdin’t  Ames,  V'olumi*  the  'riiird  ; 
eontaining  engraveil  p«>i traits  of  Dr. 
Parnier,  tJf'orjie  St»t•ve^^,  and  Isnac 
Keed,  with  nuincriais  wood-CMits  and 
ty|K\i;raphic:il  Pinb(;ll»sliinvnt’*.31.13«.6d. 
boards. 

The  Ant'qiiary.  liy  the  Author  of 
Waverley.  3  vol. 

A  Letter  to  a  frit  inl  of  Rohert  Borns  : 
occasionird  hy  an  intended  IL'^uhlication 
of  llti?  Account  of  the  l»fe  of  Burii>, 
by  Dr,  Currie  ;  and  of  the  Sebclioii 
made  by  him  Lorn  his  Letters.  By 
Willtani  Wordiworth.  Svo.  '!^l.  6d. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
Farl  of  Klein’s  Collection  of  St?ul|»tured 
Marbles.  With  a  copious  Index.  8vo. 
9.).  6d.  boards. 

A  U  tter  frotn  the  Chevalier  Anto¬ 
nio  Canuva  ;  and  'I'wo  Memoirs  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  Scnlplurod  Marbles  collected 
by  the  Karl  of  Elgin.  By  the  Chevalier 
K.  Q.  Viseoati.  8vo.  9i.  6J.  boards. 
Transluti'il  from  the  French. 

Me.iioirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
Cbildr>‘u,  supjHistd  to  be  written  by 
himself.  3  vuls.  l'2ino.  ISs.  boards. 

'I'he  Kiissuaii  IVisoner  of  War  among 
the  French.  By  Morite  Von  Kotzebue, 
IJeuteiiant  of  the  General  Stall  of  the 
Impt-rial  Ku^sinii  Army,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Wladimir.  Kdited,  with 
the  Addition  of  a  Preface  and  l\>stseript, 
by  the  .Author’s  Father,  A.  V*on  Kotze¬ 
bue.  TiMii»lated  from  the  German.  8vo. 
9s.  boards. 

Letters  to  a  Nobleman,  proving  a  late 
Prime  Minister  to  have  been  Junius; 
and  developing  the  seent  Motives  which 
induce<i  him  to  write  under  that  and 
other  signature*'.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  celebrated  Case,  published 
by  Alinuii,  in  1768.  dvo.  Hs.  boards. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Volumes  of 
the  Natural  History  of  British  Birds. 
The  Descriptions  from  the  Sys’ema 
Natiiras  of  LinniPus:  embt'llished  with 
Figure*  drawn,  engraved,  and  coloured 
from  the  original  Specimens.  By  K. 
Donovan,  F.  L.  S.  royal  8vo.  31.  ICs. 
iMtards. 


flllLOLOCY. 

.An  easy  natural  and  rational  me¬ 
thod  of  teaching  and  acquiriug  the 
Prcucli  Language,  on  a  plan  entirely 
new,  ill  which  the  aoonialies  and  irre- 
gulaj  itics  of  verbs  arc  clearly  demon - 
^trnt-a!  ^'m'l  rcducctl  to  rule.  Tl.c  whole 


di'ducod  from  the  Philosophy  of  the  bin- 
guago,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Human 
mind.  By  W.  11.  Pyhus.  8s.  boards. 

Italian  Phraseology,  a  Companion  to 
the  Gratnnaar,  comprising  a>  seleciioo 
of  the  most  useful  phrases,  with  their 
v.Trlous  constructions  cxpla’nefi  on  a 
new  pl.nn,  and  a  copious  glossary.  By 
M.  Saiitaguello,  Autlior  of  the  Italian 
Gramiiijv  and  Fixerci^cs,  &c.  1  vu|. 
i  Joio.  78. 

rOE'l  UY. 


'Fhe  Poet's  Pilgr  mage  to  Waterloo. 
By  Robert  Southey  Ksq.  P.  L  &c.  illus- 
irat<  d  by  Snuravings.  l‘2ino.  lUs.  bd. 

Chri!»tal)€l,  &c.— By  S.  T.  Colcridp-, 
T'iq.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  n  Poem.  By  Mifs 
liolford,  .Author  of  Wallace.  4to  21.24. 
hoards. 

Mador  of  the  Moor,  a  Poem,  By  th«* 
Author  of  the  Queen’s  Wake.  8vo.  7*. 
Od.  boards. 

Thanksgiving  Ode,  .Tanuary  18,  1816, 
with  other  short  p’u  ces,  chietly  referring 
to  recent  public  events.  By  William 
Wordsworth.  8vo.  2s. 


•niEOLOOV. 

An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Creator,  possessetl  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  gotwlnes*;.  [To  w  hicli 
Mr.  Biiruelt’s  first  pr  zc  of  12001.  wan 
adjudged  at  Abi  rdeeu.  on  the  4lli  day 
of  August  1815  ]  By  Wilb.mi  Laurence 
Brown,  D.l).  Principal  of  Marischal- 
collcge  un  I  Cniversity  of  Aheitlecn,  &c. 
2  vols.  Rvo.  24s. 

'fhcjiaurns  Theologicus,  or  a  complete 
system  of  Divinity  ;  summiNl  up  in  orief 
notes  Upon  seh  ct  places  of  the  Old  and 
New  I’estamoHt.  Wherein  the  sacral 
text  is  reduced  under  proper  heads,  c*- 
plaliu*fi  and  illustrated  with  theopiii  ous 
and  .authorities  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
eouneils.  Sec.  By  William  Beveridge, 
D.  D,  Bishop  of  SL  .Asaph.  A  new  ^i* 
tion,  in  two  Volumes  8vo.  II.  4s.  boards. 

Christian  Chuiches,  tlic  hope  and  joy 
of  faiihful  Ministers,  a  Sermon  delivered 
at  Needham  Market,  before  the  half- 
yearly  association  of  Stiffolk  Indepen¬ 
dent  Churches.  By  Isaac  Slopes, 
Beccles.  6d. 

The  Sorrow  of  a  bereaved  Cluirch, 
a  sermon  occasionert  by  the  death  of  the 
Ref.  G.  Lambr^rt,  of  Hull.  By  the  Rev. 
K.  Parsons,  lA*e<ls,  together  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  interment.  By  the  Re^• 
J.  Gilbert,  Rotherham,  and  the  Ust 
charge  of  their  dying  pastor  to  the 
Chuich  and  Congregation.  8Vo.  2!». 
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